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SE AT'HOME. 
these are fied, or changeil, or dead, 
bes wovAad pever more may) | 


Mayiwe 
yi the magic of their treed— 


those friendly evenings, 


hommes, ‘and ‘tarried with them on visits of 
‘Weeks ‘Or months, ‘shedding new beams of 
‘the hearth-stone. Music 
favourite source of amusement for the 
evenings, and #0 associated did gome of those 
_ favaurite: sire ‘become, with my school-boy 
tasks, rely oonned within sound of 
the .domestie orchestra, that: to: this day I 
caupnot héar them without setting old Aineas 
‘float again; and visiting anew the plains of 
‘far-famed Troy. Music and ‘the bygone 
-hours of boyhood, and the old homestead, 
chow inseparably they aré interwoven in my 
How lésting the strains of those 
lingeritig for Tong years after 
Yoices and .fingers that awoke them have 
- were ‘several attachés. of the old 
chouse, whe were chagacters in their way. 
‘To say'mothing of the» waiting-man, who 
‘raised ‘hishnir to so perilous an altitude 
“when there was to be «‘compsny;” there was 
“the guitient ebloured cook, a most important 
‘personage, who made no little stir, especially 
‘at times, © She, was an adept in her art, mak- 
ing stores of good things, which, when in 
ong.of her pleasant moods, she dispensed 
-with..smiles.and.a kind word to. us little 
folks. . But when in her stormy moods, not 
few or far between, woe betide the youngster 
‘who ventured in her domain.’ No cakes, no 
‘tit-bits, no smiles then; but orders stern 
‘and tésolute, looks’ fierce and warlike, and 
‘aa 8 dernier resort, the picking up of the in- 
truder bodily, and carrying him, screaming 


‘and kicking lustily, to his proper place in 
the house. She was a woman of war, ready 


with either words or blows, as, occasion de- 
ymanded, and with music too, for she always 
sang londest in the intervals of a hot con- 
of <victory and of contempt for 
cher adversary; and albeit, always psalm 
‘tunes. Qne husband, after long years of 
endurance, at length found repose in his 
grave; and another—bold man—sought and 
‘won her love, and something more he had 
not bargained for. The latter resided some 
miles away, and visited his spouse only at 
stated, intervals. If he came with well- 


ferings, all was well; but if, through any 
mischance, he made his appearance empty- 
handed, dread retribution awaited him. A 
quick eye at a single survey, discerned his 
‘barrenness, no response met his friendly salu- 
‘ation, no word escaped those fast clenched 
—his, ) was not so much as recog- 
he, was not even an jntruder—he 
was nobody. Downcast and forlorn his 
weary hours wore away, until silent and sad 
he turned his footsteps homeward. His 
next advent was sure to be attended with 
well-filled saddle-bags. Another daughter 
of Africa, unlike in spirit to the cook, min- 
istered in certain departments of the house- 
hold. » Unsophistioated, devoted in her at- 
tachments and attentions to the young circle 
where she served, affording them many a 
hearty laugh by her quaint remarks and 
original use of language; always “right 
poorly, with a misery in her arm,” but still 
stirring ; patient to a proverb, except when 
persecuted to the last degree by our kitchen 
warrior; her meek and decorous life was 
‘distinguished chiefly by her fidelity, and her 
uniform readiness for whatever was required 
at her hands. Both of these veterans lived 
until acoumulated years had laid their heavy 
weight upon them, and now lie side by side 
in the little rural grave-yard, under the 
shade trees, at “the plantation.” 

Changes came over the old homestead. 
One brother left us, and spent years away at 
s distant college. Another, after having 
won for himself an honourable name in one. 
‘of the learned professions, also won the heart 
of a brunette beauty of our village, of whose 
lovely qualities a volume might be written; 
and soon he set up a home of his own. The 
residence of the married sister “over the 
mountains,” had become a point of at- 
traction, whither in turn we younger ones 
were wont not unfrequently to journey. It 
‘was more than a day’s long ride distant, and 
‘reached only after wearisome toiling amid 
dense forests, illumined in the spring time 
with the snow-white dog-wood blossoms, the 
rosy red-bud, and the rich clusters of the ex- 
quisitely delicate and beautiful mountain- 
laurel; and in autumn, by the gorgeous 
hues of the leafy monarchs waving their ban- 
ners in the delicious breezes. 

-» Soon after the return of our youngest 
sister from one of her transmontane trips, 
@ gentleman from that region became a 
not unfrequent visitor at our house. Ere 
‘long it was ‘understood that there was to be 
a wedding. A busy time followed; young 
maaidens, ready for such excitement, and 
skillful in handiwork, from miles away, lent 
their aid for many weeks; laces, silks, mus- 
lins, every variety of ladies’ gear poured 
in; boxes.of fruits and choice viands were 
unloaded at our door; orders for the bridal 
robe were dispatched to a fashionable town ; 
merry were the hours; and even the old 
cook laid by her implements .of war, and 
added another to the array of ‘smiling faces. 
Then came the wedding night;—such a 
throng, such a phalanx of bright mountain 
beauties! and such a supper, spread in the 
large room above stairs! great trees, cun- 
ingly fashioned of paper, wire, and glitter- 
ing beads like dew-drops, towering over 
Alpine: peaks of snowy cakes; scores of 
lane-mange eggs, cozily reposing in nests 
of lemon peel and jelly ; cookery and con- 
foctions, m short, ip such variety and form, 
as to make young eyes glisten, and young 
mouths water. That memorable procession, 
too, that came’ floating into the crowded 
parlour,—groomsmen and bridesmaids, and 
my about-to-be brother, on whose arm hung 
trembling, with. her veiled hesd bowed in 
modesty, my pretty sister—a blushing bride 
- —@ mountain rose of only seventeen sum- 
mers. How. solemn the minister's words! 
‘how it seemed like: parting 
for evér! how all the hi : 
wonld fall, in spite of me! an sweetly, 
Sher all cyer when my seniorg had 
saluted op congratalated her, she turned and 
embraced her boy-brother ! 
To morrow came—but, alas! how much is 


PUBLISHED 


our loving hearts. How I gazéd after 


receding forms of the bridal patty, as they 
‘moved through the long street, until the last 
trace of ‘them faded’ away beyond the old 
church! ' How cheerless and desolate, «the 
-banquet halls deserted!” how sorrowful a 
thing a sister's wedding! 

Still other years wore on, when came an- 
other and asadder change. Our father had 
-been 2 sufferer, for a long time past, from a 
disease which seemed to bafile the skill of 
our physicians, and, in hope of relief, he left 
us early in one winter season, to place him- 


self under medical care in ane of the great | 


cities. For a while his letters brought most 
encouraging reports; the seat of the disease 
had been reached; he had actually been 
cured; and we only awaited the expiration 
of a few weeks longer, when the physician 
was to give him up, and send him back to 
his home again in perfeet health. But, 
alas! a letter in the handwriting of an- 


‘other, soon informed us‘ that he exposed 


‘himself 


too soon, and was then in his sick- 
bed: Then a sécond letter followed, stating 
that he grew wotsé, and wished our eldest 
brother to come to him. The brother, with 


all haste, sped to the distant chamber of 


sickness, where our hearts already were; 
but the winter was inclement beyond all 
precedent, the roads piled to the fence-tops 
-with snow,.all public conveyances retarded, 
and the journey’s end was only reached after 
protracted and painful delay. Meanwhile, 
however, anxious for the news which every 
mail might bring, I hastened early one 
‘morning to our village post office, where a 
letter was handed me. It was sealed with 
black! That, silent wax told the dreadful 
story;—our father was dead. More than 
that, our brother had not reached him in 
time; and though kind friends ministered 
to his every want, it was still true, that in 
that.great strange city, away from his own 
home, with not one of his children, nor any 
in whose veins ran a drop of his blood, to 
wait upon his dying bed, he had breathed 
his life away. We had great consolation; 
his consistent Christian course for many 
years, and his calm resignation in his de- 
parting moments, assured us that our loss 
was his eternal gain. But there was sorrow 
in the old homestead that day. It was the 
month of January, and I can remember how, 
as I gazed out upon the wintry mantle which 
enshrouded the house-tops and surrounding 
hills, even the snow looked black. Our 
mother had left us long before, and now our 
venerated father, who had striven so faith- 
fully to fill his own place and the mother’s 
too, he also had gone. Orphans we were, 
indeed. But when “father and mother for- 
sook us, the Lord took us up.” 

Many were the kind friends who bore to 
our stricken circle kindly cup of sym- 


‘pathy—many the prayers offered in our be- 


half. I well remember one evening espe- 
cially, when a minister of another denomina- 


‘tidh froni “Our an old family friend, 
‘came and sat with us, and talked of the vir- 


tues of our lost one, and spoke words of 
consolation, that sounded as if he were an 
angel of mercy sent to comfort the sorrow- 
ing; and with what earnestness and affec- 
tion he prayed for us around that family 
altar, where he who was wont to pray for 
and with us, was to minister no more. From 
that day forward, that good man had a new 
place in my young heart. From that eve- 
ning too, a brother, whose voice in prayer 
we had never heard before, occupied the 
vacated place at our domestic altar, and to- 
gether we orphaned ones bowed the knee as 
suppliants to the Father of the fatherless. 
Those were sadly solemn times in the old 
house at home. SILVANUS. 


LETTER FROM ST. LOUIS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


New Roman Catholic paper—A simple layman 
—Romish papers not religious—Pelitics with 
two faces—The secular press and Romanism 

ance — n wcanism 


Sr. Louis, March 17, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—The fact that this was 
originally a Romish city, and that it is now 
the chosen seat.and centre of Papal opera- 
tions in the West, will always give the posi- 
tion of that apostate Church a rather pecu- 
liar interest to a dweller in St. Louis. In 
compliance with this very natural tendency 
of thought, I wish to give you some account 
of the doings and sayings of holy mother 
Church in this place. And yet the very 
term I have sounds like a misnomer. 
Rome has for some time seemed anxious to 
hide or hold back her character as a Church, 
and even as a religious organization, and 
appear on the stage as a political party. 
have before me a very striking confirmation 
of this remark, in the first number of TZ'he 
Leader, a new paper, under the editorship 
of a Mr. J. V. Huntington, C a simple lay- 
man,” as he calls himself in his first address 
to the public,) and formerly, I believe, con- 
nected in, some way with the Baltimore 
Metropolitan Magazine. 

You are ene that a short time since the 
notorious Shepherd of the Valley died of 
starvation, and the type used in its publica- 
tion was rather maliciously bought up and 
devoted to the new Shepherd of the Valley, 
which was generally regarded as a Know 
Nothing paper. This lesson in dietetics was 
not lost on the faithful, and to avoid such a 
catastrophe in future, a subscription of 
stock was made for the support of the new 
claimant for popular favour. The editor. 
gravely informs his readers, as a matter of 
special jubilation, vhat the contract between 
himself and the subscribers “‘ was formed 
on the day when the last and fairest crown 
of her earthly glory was placed on the brow 
of the Immaculate Mother of God.” This 
signal conjuncture of great events required 
a due commemoration, and in a paroxysm of 
pious zeal, the ‘‘simple layman’”’ whispers in 
the ear of his subscribers, “we inwardly 
placed the project under her patronage.” 

So as 1 am_aware, this is the first 
avowedly political paper published under 
“the patronage” of a highly honoured wo- 
man who died in Palestine nearly two thou- 
sand years ago. This is a new “glory of 
Mary,” which is not enumerated in St. 
Ligouri’s celebrated work. . How Mary 
comes out on the hustings and at the polls 
will, no doubt, be closely watched and duly 


published to the world. 

The. '“‘simple layman” pity it is 
he is nota priest, so that his politics might 
be still more authoritative,) is very careful 
to: leave no room for doubt as to the charac- 
ter and design of his journal. His candour 
and honesty sre much to be commended. 
The. frequency and correctness with which 
he delivers himself on this point, is rather 
remarkable, He seems to feel that he has 


| & teatimony to bear, and ‘he is not at rest till 
he makes a ¢lean breast of it. 


But. really 


he might take comfort to himself, and give 


-Missouri passed « law 


| 


ter is 
lowing propositi 


i further, and- say it is not expedient. 


» I will go further still, and observe, that as 


a general rule it is not the fact.” But lest 
this should not be sufficiently explicit, he 


goes on to say, “ Politics is one science as 


yiewed from the Catholic stand-point, and 
‘another as seen from the Protestant. If the 
Protestant political ra let us entirely 
alone, or spent itself in flattering us, we 
should still need to set forth our own views 
of government, of social order, and which 
are radically different, at least from those 
which are popular.” After this distinct an- 
nogneement, that even soft words will not 
turn away wrath, it is amusing to find the 
political press of the city noticing the ad- 
vent of this new “‘ Leader’’ of the people in 
the most kindly and complimentary terms. 
Everthing is coleur de rose. It took Bake- 
well, who was a politico-religious bully, a 
long while to kick the secular press into 
some sntagonism to the arrogant assump- 
tions of Romanism. How much longer they 
-will bear the application of boot-leather from 
the more courteous Mr. Huntington, re- 
mains to be seen. It will be a happy day 
for us when our political press, or any 

of it, musters co enough to look a tol- 
erably bold sheep in the face. They remind 
one of Viola in her brother’s garments, or 
of the valorous Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
when he found out that his adversary was 
“so cunning of pence.” It seems rather 
anomalous that the political battles of the 
country are to be fought in the Protestant 


religious newspapers. 
And yet it is not politics as such, that is 
the end of this new paper. It is politics as 


subservient to Romish plans and purposes. 
Hear the editor :—*“ And this new Catholic 
paper of the West, although it will be se- 
cular in its being conducted 
by a simple laymen, and secular in its 
method and matter to a great extent—a 
literary and political newspaper mainly, not 
a religious one—will still be religious and 
Catholic in its ends.”’ The neophyte Chand- 
ler must feel that this avowal is a very strik- 
ing, though not very complimentary com- 
mentary on his elaborate assertion of the 
non-political character of the claims of the 
Church of Rome. 

But enough of this. If language can 
mean anything, we are here taught that 
‘Romanism in this country, and at this time, 
is a political organization. But more than 
this, it is a secret one in its mechanism— 
working through agents in all respects un- 
der the dominion of a foreign king. 

Hence it is to be hoped that we will, after 
a while, te relieved of those cries of perse- 
cution and proscription for conscience sake, 
which are now continually sounding in the 
ears of those who simply beg leave to decline 
to vote for a Roman Catholic for office. If 
the Papacy organizes itself as a political 
party, it is not manly to howl for sympath 
when it is opposed as such, and when its ends 
are sought through the confessional and 
other secret agencies, it is not very consis- 
tent to declaim as its orators do against se- 
cret organizations among its adversaries. 

The friends of temperance will be grati- 
fied to learn that the present Legislature of 
i i ing all. the-drink- 
ing houses on the Sabbath. And what is 
better, it was promptly obeyed in almost 
every instance, and preparations are now 
making to secure its universal application. 
We are now blessed with comparatively 
quiet Sabbaths, and his honour, the Re- 
corder, has no special press of business on 
Monday. 

Another gratifying sign of the times here 
is, that our German population, wearied out 
with the infidel and red-republican charac- 
ter of the Auseiger des Westens, have de- 
termined to have a decent paper of their 
own, which is to be called the Vorksblatt 
(people’s paper.) The first number is ex- 
pected in April next. The prospectus says, 
“Its design is to represent a large class of 
our German fellow citizens, who are unwil- 
ling to submit longer to being misrepresent- 
ed by papers espousing the cause of infideli- 
ty, atheism, red-republicanism, or foreign 
nativism.” Every true patriot and Chris- 
tian will say success to it. Yours, &c. 

MELVILLE. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Commission of the General Assembly, 


Messrs. Editors—aAs this subject is likely 
to be again brought before the General As- 
sembly of our Church at its ensuing meet- 
ing, it may not be unseasonable to make a 
few observations concerning it. 

The great reason which led the writer, 
and many who voted with him, when the 
subject was before the last General Assem- 
bly, to concur in the vote to lay it on the 
table, was the lateness of the hour at which 
it was brought forward, and the impatience 
of the General Assembly to close their pro- 
ceedings that night, leaving no time for a 
calm and proper consideration of it. The 
subject is doubtless an important one, and 
requires careful consideration. I suppose it 
will be universally admitted that the Gen- 
eral Assembly, according to the Constitu- 
tion of our Church as it at present stands, 
cannot appoint a Commission; and that 
before it can do so, the matter must be 
submitted to the Presbyteries, and autho- 
rity obtained to that effect. Various weigh- 
ty reasons may, no doubt, be advanced 
in favour of this change in the Constitu- 
tion. Owing to the great numerical in- 
crease in the membership of the General 
Assembly, and the consequent accumulation 
of business—likely annually to become 
greater, instead of less—it is difficult to 
get through with it in the time which 
the members seem willing to remain to- 
gether. In consequence of this, important 
matters are apt to be too superficially inves- 
tigated, and conclusions come to too hastily, 
whilst others are laid over to the next Gen- 
eral Assembly. To meet this increasing 
difficulty, it is proposed to have a Commis- 
sion, appointed by the General Assembly— 
following, I suppose, the example of the 
Established Church of Scotland—whose duty 
it shall be to attend to all business which may 
be remitted toit by the General Assembly. On 
inquiring into the Constitution of the Com- 
mission of the Church of Scotland, I find 
that it is annually chosen by the General 
Assembly out of its own members—that it 
fixes the number of which it shall be com- 
posed, and the place and times for its regu- 
lar meetings; but leaves them to choose 
their own officers, and to regulate their pro- 
ceedings by their own views of the Constitu- 
tion of the Church. No case can be origi- 
nated in the Commission for adjudication ; 
but only such~attended to as have been be- 
fore the General Assembly, and are remit 
ted to it for investigation and settlement. 
A faithful record of their proceedings is to 
be kept, which is to be presented at the next 


General Assembly, which acts in the case as 


a court of review, and which may again take 
up the case, or cases which were adjudicated, 
should the parties have taken an appeal to 
it. Such, as I understand it, is the compo- 
sition and jurisdiction of the Commission of 
the Church of Scotland. Its first meeting 
is the day after the adjournment of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, at which it chooses its Mode- 
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meeting is either in the first week of August 


or September ; and its last fixed meeting is 
in the first week of March. The num 
and of its sessions are determined, of 


I | course, by itself. | 


What modifications should be made in its 
Constitution, in order the better to adapt it 
to the interests and wants of our rapidly ex- 
tending Church, is a point which requires 

ve consideration. I throw out these 
ints merely with the view of leading those 
who take an interest in the subject, to ma- 


ture some plan which may be ado by 
the next General Assembly, should it see 
fit. . M. Z. A. 
BLYTH’S LETTERS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 

Piety by the road-side—A_ fire-extinguisher—A 
king’s death-chamber— Royal gratitude— Beau- 
 tiful Innspruck—An upright congregation— 

Berchtesgaden— Exploring a salt mountain. 

BercuTsscaDen, Tyrot, 1854. 
Messrs. Editors—After the Sabbath’s rest, 
we started early Monday morning from Lan- 
deck for Innspruck. The route presented little 


that was interesting, apart from the surpassing 


beauty of its scenery, and the signs of the cus- 
toms of the land. We revelled, however, in 
the free mountain air, and in the ever-varied 
pictures of beauty and grandeur that surround- 
edus. The country cannot be called wild, for 
everywhere are the signs of a most careful cul- 
tivation, and yet it seems shut up out of the 
world—one of those retreats that you would 
fasten on at once for the place of your summer 
sojourn. The inhabitants seem determined to 
leave the world in no doubt of their piety. Cru- 
cifixes are planted at the distance of every few 
yards along the roadside. On approaching a 
village, they give place to more pretensious 
chapels, secured by an iron grating, behind 
which may be seen pictures and crucifixes, and 
such votive offerings as the miraculous escapes 
of the people from danger have led them to 
make. Almost every house too, however small 
and mean it may appear, is ornamented by 
rough frescoes, purporting to portray some 6a- 
cred subject. One of the most common is that 
of an old man pouring water out of a pitcher 
on a house in flames. I have since asked a 
priest who this fire-extinguisher was, and he 
told me his name, which I have forgotten. He 
was, however, a saint, who had a peculiar 
talent that way, and whose picture is supposed 
to keep away conflagrations. This picture 
shares its popularity with one of the Madonna 
and child, which I first found in the little 
church at Landeck, and have since encoun- 
tered at least fifty times. I became curious to 
trace it to the original, which I at last dis- 
covered at Innspruck, in the Capuchin Chureb, 
and honoured in broad daylight with two can- 
dies, which are ever kept burning before it. It 
is called the “Maria Hilf,” was painted by 
Lucas Cranach, and is said to possess some 
very miraculous powers. It may wink, for 
aught I know. Of course, I bought a copy as 
a memorial of the Tyrol, -but it has not yet 
done anything extraordinary. As a proof that 
the devotion of the people is not confined to 
these specimens of the fine arts, I may add 
that I walked more than half au hour behind 
two peasant-women returning from market. 
They were all that time completely absorbed in 
their beads and prayers. Shuffling the former 
along their string with very nimble fingers, and 
with still nimbler tongues, going 
“regular service.” Nothing, not even the pre- 
sence of the American heretic, diverted their 
attention for a moment. 

We passed through the little village of Imst, 
which, within a few weeks past, has become a 
place of melancholy interest. It was near here 
that the King of Saxony was so lately thrown 
from his carriage, and it was in the lowly inn 
where we stopped that he died in half an hour 
after the accident. We were shown into the 
room where he breathed his last, and saw the 
pillow yet covered with his blood. The door- 
way was still festooned with black crape, and 
the hostess spoke with sadness and tears of the 
tragedy. Itseemed strange that a King should 
die so in an obscure country inn; but so God 
casteth down the proud, and showeth that he 
is no respecter of persons. 

As we approached Innspruck, a gigantic but- 
tress of rock rose in the distance before us to 
the height of eighteen hundred feet. Besides 
being a most picturesque object in itself, with 
its perpendicular unscalable wall, it is an ob- 
ject of great reverence to the people; because 
their old King Maximilian, ages ago, came 
near falling off the precipice. He was hunting 
chamois, and coming too near the edge, slipped 
and hung on the brink with his head down- 
wards. The priests came out in a body to pray 
for him, when one Zips, also a hunter, spied 
him and rescued him from the peril. The peo- 
ple persist to this day in calling Zips an angel ; 
while Maximilian, in reward of Zips’ services, 
whose halloo first announced his coming, made 
him the Count Hollauer von Hohenfelsen, 
which, being interpreted, is “‘ Count Halloo-er 
of High Rocks.” To support the dignity of 
this title, he also allowed Zips the munificent 
pension of eight dollars yearly. How Zips 
succeeded, has not been handed down. He 
must have been the original of those “ poor, 
proud German princes” that are so multiplied 
in our day. It was nightfall when we reached 
Innspruck, a city of thirteen thousand inhabi- 
tants, and the beautiful capital of the Tyrol. I 
knew not till morning in what a charming val- 
ley I had slept; for, with my pile of letters 
from a land which I always carry about with 
me in my heart, and with some sweet Tyrolese 
airs that come up to my window from the street 
below, the hours fled like dreams, and it was 
already the early morning before I pressed my 
pillow. 

I shall not say anything of Innspruck, except 
that it is beautiful—beautiful beyond deserip- 
tion. How I have repeated these words a thou- 
sand times since I have been in the Tyrol, and 
how, as I attempt to fasten on paper all the 
emotions inspired by the sight of what God has 
done for this wonderful land, my pen refuses to 
write but the single words, beautiful! peauti- 
ruL! Each place has spread before me pic- 
tures which I thought could never be surpassed ; 
but there have been always others in store for 
me more lovely still ; and now I am not ashamed 
to say that I cannot tell you what I saw. Still 
I will say of Innspruck, that it lies in a deep, 
quiet valley, closely encompassed by lofty 
wooded mountains, from six to eight thousand 
feet high. These mountains seem to overhang 
the town, so that, as the people say, “the 
wolves look down into the streets.” We spent 
many hours in scaling these mountain-sides, 
and enjoyed many a sight of rural beauty 
which painters might envy, and which would 
cure the most inveterate misanthropy. 

Innspruck has, of course, its cathedral, or 
rather its Court church—a building of great 
pretensions, but little taste; chiefly remark- 
able for a congregation, always in attendance, 
who, “ having eyes, see not; and ears, hear not.” 
There they ever stand, night and day, filling up 
the best places in the very centre of the church, 
twenty-eight tall, bronze men and women, the 
worthies of a feudal age—men and women of 
unbending uprighiness, fronting each other like 
rows of Shakers prepared to dance, but not one 
of them has budged for two hundred and fifty 
years! I have seen a great many statties in 
churches, but never before assembled in such a 
crowd, or who have so usurped the best places. 
Perhaps they hear as well as many 8 man and 
woman that goes to church. The only other 
“ peculiar institution” of Innspruck isa “ golden 
roof,” or rather a gilded copper roof, a piece of 
extravagance attributed to Frederick, Count of 
Tyrol, who spent thirty thousand ducats there- 


in to wipe out e of the 


““Empty’Purse,” which sdme'had given him. 
"Ef you will now skip over with me one hun- 
‘ted and fifty miles, and two days’ hard stell- 


‘wagoning (a matter much easier for you than 
it was for me), we will: find ourselves in |’ 


Berchtesgaden, a village surroanded by a little 
trect of land, which, by some territorial 
derangement, belongs to the kingdom of Bavaria, 
although it is the very midst of Austria. We 
have diverged from the main route to come 
hither, for two reasons—to spy out the beauties 
of the land, and to see the salt-works. It isa 
wilder country than that about Innspruck, 
creating a different but a not less agreeable 
impression. We walked four miles out from 
the village to see the Kolligssee (King’s Lake), 
celebrated far and wide for the beauty of its 
shores and for its silver waters. The pathway 
thither lay through beantiful gorge, and 
through the loveliest groves. Short as was the 
distance, we would never have got there had 
we stopped as often as we were importuned to 
do 80; not by men and women, but by shingles 
nailed to poles on the road side. On these 
were painted pictures of the casualties which 
had occasionally occurred in the neighbourhood, 
afd the passer-by was urgently requested to 
stop and say a certain number of “ paternos- 
ters” for those whose deaths were very minutely 
described. They were all evidently painted by 
the same hand, and the perspective was worthy 
of a Chinese. Sleds, loaded with wood, were 


‘running down men and women more fright- 


fully than does the car of Juggernaut. Trees 
-are falling over in a high wind and crushing 
people, while, more frequently than all, boats 
are upsetting in the Koiligssee and drowning 
the sailors. One of the latter recalled vividly 
the picture I used to look at with so much awe 
in my geography, and which pretended to ex- 
hibit the perils of the whale-fishery. I could 
understand it that the whale could fling a boat 
so high in air, but must believe that the Tyro- 
lese artist consulted Olney rather than nature 
in his sketch. 

By dint of dogged scepticism and heart- 
heartedness, we reached the lake, and were 
rowed half way through it by a lusty woman. 
Whether it was because the air was cold, and 
the rain commenced falling, I know not, but 
the lake hardly equalled my expectations, or 
answered, in my eye, to its high reputation. 
The mountains around it are rugged and grand, 
but they have often an air of barrenness that 
is painful to the eye that seeks the green of 
summer. We stopped the woman in the mid- 
dle of the lake, and told her to return, and 
reached our hotel again just after a heavy 
shower had spent its force. 

I have said that the other reason we have 
come to Berchtesgaden, was to see the salt- 
mines. We put on a suit of miner’s clothes, 
and walked right into a mountain of almost 
solid salt. Entering what appeared a hand- 
some vault in the mountain side, we found our- 
selves in a gallery built up and arched with 
marble. As we penetrated towards the centre, 
this marble gave place to wood, and in some 
places the galleries had no lining at all. We 
passed through many such galleries, always 
walking upright, and at last came to some im- 
mense chambers, deep, high, and broad, with- 
out a pillar to support the vast roof, or to break 
the curious impression left upon us by this 
wide, dark, gloomy solitude, whose bounds even 
the concentrated light of all our lanterns re- 
fused to reveal. These chambers are artificial, 
not natural. A small chamber is first hewn 
out by the miners, and then water is allowed 


Je Gow in and almost fill it, Thia water, kept. 


in agitation many days, dissolves gradually the 
salt, and when it has taken up as much as it 
will hold, it is drawn off and compelled, by. the 
torture of a good fire, to yield up its stolen 
treasure. Of course, every time the operation 
is repeated the chambers become larger. There 
are several of them in the mountain—the 
largest, unhappily, being just now full of water, 
we could not see it. As we had entered the 
chamber in which we were, quite near the 
roof (a phenomenon which I could explain if I 
had time), we were invited to descend to the 
floor by a somewhat novel process. If you 
have ever seen the process of “ shooting grain” 
from the upper story of a depot into a vessel, 
you will form some idea of the manner in 
which we were “shot” from our elevation 
to the depths below. Provided with leather 
mittens, and an apron of the same material, 
which we tied on behind, we seated ourselves 
on a smooth wooden slide, inclined at an angle 
of about forty-five, and the start once given, we 
involuntarily obeyed the laws of gravity, and 
went forward with ever-increasing velocity. I 
hardly had time to think how or where I was 
going to strike, when I found myself standing 
in a very bewildered position in the centre of 
the vault, and a small boy beside me asking for 
his leather mittens. We were, of course, eased 
off before being brought to a halt; but I am 
thoroughly convinced that this is one of those 
modes of travelling that one must get used to. 

After seeing some splendid specimens of 
crystallized salt, we ascended again by a weari- 
some staircase; and having penetrated the 
mountain in all to the distance of full a mile, 
we were again shot out of it in little more than 
a@ minute—not, however, on a board, but ona 
railroad. Seating ourselves on a hand-cart, 
we again obeyed the “ universal law,” and clat- 
tered away through the twistings of the narrow 
gallery, till at last we bolted out of the door we 
had entered, like a bomb-shell out of a mortar. 
We again assumed the costume of civilized life, 
and went away with mysterious looks at the 
mountain whose grave exterior gave no indica- 
tion of the busy life that swarmed in its deep 
recesses, 

But I see that I cannot get out of this land 
yet, and you must allow me still once more to 
speak of the Tyrol. Buyra. 


For the Presbyterian. 


EDUCATIONAL OPERATIONS. 


Messrs. Editors—It may be gratifying to 
the friends of education to know that the 
Rev. D. V. McLean (who recently delivered 
a lecture in the First Presbyterian church 
at Morristown, New Jersey,) is in the field, 
toiling with untiring energy, not rig plead- 
ing for Lafayette Golle e, but, at the same 
time, awakening in the hearts of the people 
that desire for the education of their chil- 
dren which, indirectly, benefits every col- 
lege in our land. The sentiments advanced, 
eminently suggestive to all classes of the 
community, aimed at their elevation, ex- 
citing noble impulses, both in nts and 
children, and creating a thirst for superior 
moral and intellectual attainments. The 
mathematical and classical course adopted 
by most of our colleges was ably vindicated, 
as affording the best means for training the 
intellect, and confirmed by the experience 
of centuries. : 

After the lecture, a lad on his way home 
was overheard to say, “I did not want to go 
to college, but now I think I shall;” also, 
inquiries were made in relation to a pious 
youth, which, it is hoped, may lead to his 
education and introduction to the ministry. 
Thus the good seed is scattered, old preju- 
dices are relinquished, new zeal is inspired, 
and many a parent will be led to educate 
his children thoroughly, and so prepare 
them to be a rich blessing to the Church 
and the world. 

Now who will say that such labours are 
to be estimated by the mere dollars and 
cents collected, or even: by the sole benefits 
that will accrue to Lafayette. All oar col- 
leges, academies, and schools may rejoice 
and give thanks to God thet he has fired the 
goul of his servant in this holy cause with 
zeal, and that his strength is still equal to 
the enormous demands upon it. Could the 
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_eate their children. 


same zeal be, manifested by every educated 
Christian in this noble cause, none could 
duly estimate the blessed effects on our 
country and the world. a C. 
For the Presbyterian. 
LUX MUNDI.—NO. XIX. 


The final summary. 

Union in the truth, and hearty co-opera- 
tion for the evangelization of the world, was 
set forth in No. I. as the object of these 
papers. The opinion was expressed that 
no people on earth are so happily situated 
for carrying forward this work as Ameri- 
cans; and among these, as Presbyterians. 
Education was defined as that development 
of all the properties of man, which fits him 
for his high destinies in time and in eter- 
nity. It contains a brief statement of 
the great commission, which is given to the 
visible Church of God, which is the light 
of the world—not to the apostles, but to the 
Church. The apostolic and the evangelical 
commissions are distinguished. The former 
re to the lost sheep of the house 
of 1, the latter extending to all the 
world; and their grand function being to 


No. II. contains an exhibit of the matter 
to be taught—all the Scriptures. The 
grand business of the ministry is to expound 
the Bible. Whatever truths the Scriptures 
contain are covered by this commission; 
and our whole scheme of ministerial train- 
ing shows that this is the doctrine of our 
Church. It is eminently an educational 
society, and the Bible is its great text book, 
and is all profitable for teaching—for educa- 
tion; and thus only is the Church the light 
of the world. 

In No. III. I have noted some of the 
classes of truth and things which the Church 
is bound to teach—reading, cbronology, ge- 
ography, history » geology, cosmogony, as- 
tronomy, architecture, &c. Literature is 
indispensable to the Church’s continued 
existence; and to her God gave letters, and 
she to all the world. 

This train of thoughtiis followed out in Nos. 
IV. and V., and the invalidity of the distine- 
tion between sacred and secular learning is 
furthershown. We flout the idea, that “‘ the 


‘Church of God must not meddle with secular 


learning. The fair spouse of Christ must 
not defile her soft hands by unholy contact 
with secular, that is, worldly education.” 
On the contrary, she is bound to “teach all 
nations,” and to do all things necessary to 
that work—including arts, reading, printing, 
one of her own inventions—everything that 
tends to elevate man. She is bound noé 
to be indebted to the world for any part of 
the training of the soldiers of the cross. 
Therefore it is that she meets humanity at 
the threshold of its existence, and binds 
the parent by the most solemn vows, to 
educatehischild. In these numbers also is 
shown, that so the Church has always un- 
derstood—she establishes her schools a 
where—in Pagan, Mohammedan, Popis 
countries. The mission schools of all evan- 
gelical churches demonstrate her faith in 
our doctrine. Is the mission school at 
Lodiana, Calcutta, &c.,—are all these blun- 
ders? Miserable movements toward secu- 
larizing the Church? Spirit of Morrison, 
and Martin, and Swartz, and Lowrie! return 
and rebuke this folly! 

__In_ No. VL we copied a part of an his- 
torical argument in proof cf the fact, that 
the Church always made school education 
an essential part of her practical system— 
proofs these, which we have no idea will be 
objected to by our brethren. 

“Teaching not a function of the civil 
gaye is the position sustained in No. 
VIL. This negative proposition I shall 
feel fully entitled to consider as proved, 
until some person presents evidence to the 
contrary. ng has it been held out, and 
the opponents in this discussion been in- 
vited to offer such proof. None of them 
have done it—as to Scripture proof, none 
that I am aware of, have attempted it, and 
I have no hope that any will make such at- 
tempt. It is practically conceded, that 
teaching is not assigned in the Bible, or by 
sound reason, as a function of the is- 
trate’s office. It is then argued, that as the 

ositive commission of teaching the world 

is given to the Church, and no such com- 
mission is given to the State, the Church’s 
duty is clear and unequivocal to conduct 
education. 

In No. VIII. this subject is continued, 
and the doctrine of the Princeton Review is 
examined. Whilst it concurs in the main 
with our views as to the duty of the Church, 
it holds the very objectionable position that 
the State, if there be no other agency at 
work, is bound to see that the pure gospel 
is preached, and that the civil power has a 
right, and is bound to do everything neces- 
sary to its own welfare. To this we object, 
that nothing is more conducive to such 
welfare than religion; and consequently 
an establishment is inevitable. On the con- 
trary, we try to show that religion must be 
taught by the Church. If the State must 
see that religion be taught, of course it will 
be that religion which it deems the truest ; 
and then we have Mohammedanism, and Ro- 
manism, and Hindooism, and Christianity, 
all taught by the civil magistrates, each in 
his own sphere, and all under solemn obli- 
gations to do so. Hence our conclusion, 
“If the Church of God gives up her pecu- 
liar function into the hand of worldly poli- 
ticians, she has no guarantee that the reli- 

ion of the cross will not be totally banished 
ae youthful education.” 

Nos. IX. and X. are devoted to the de- 
signation of nine evils necessarily resulting 
from State education, where religion is not 
a part of State policy. 1. The removal of 
children from the control of their parents. 
2. The annihilation of the divinely appoint- 
ed guardianship. 3. The banishment of re- 
ligion from the school. 4. The constituting 
of the State a judge in religion. 5. The 
subversion of the foundations of morality. 
6. The stereotyping of religion for every 
country. 7. The riveting of the chains of 
despotic power by government schools mould- 
ing the public mind and morals. 8. The 
State system thus leads to one-sided devel- 
opment of the faculties. Religion—-spiri- 
tual religion is excluded, and intellect is un- 
duly cultivated. 9. Conscience is left in 
the back ground. The result is disastrous. 
The want of conscience is the great evil in 
college government, and this follows the ex- 
clusion or the formalizing of religion. 

In No. XI., after recapitulating, we re- 
peat the undoubted and uncontradicted 
truth, that the Church has a divine com- 
mission to teach all the world, all her Bible 
contains, and this, whatever the State may 
do or not do. Yet she has no power of 
physical compulsion. Moral means only 
are hers. Then the Church is defined— 
that visible society which consists of all who 
profess the true religion together with their 
children—all who hold the head. We then 
revert to an idea thrown out at the begin- 
ning of No. IV., viz: that the Church meets 
1nfant humanity at the gates of life, and 
€nters into solemn covenant with the par- 
ents, and binds them by solemn vow to edu- 
member is thus 
asworn educator, and every officer is a 
sworn overseer. This is our actual system, 
and it is all idle to say it is not ecclesiasti- 
cal supervision, unless the session, Presby- 
tery, &c., visit in a body. 


them, it is an act of ecclesiastical oversight ; 


) to control. 


Men may as. 
well say, a minister’s visit is not ecclesiasti- . 
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thing meant by overseeing, and the chief 
work of a bishop is thus performed. If a 
minister or ruling elder visit the school, or 
the family, and catechize and pray with 


he is a bishop in doing it. This ts the func- 
tion of his office. And in No. XII. we 
think it is demonstrated beyond the power 
of contradiction, that this duty of educa- 
ting is bound on the conscience of every 
Presbyterian parent, ruling elder, and min- 
ister. Thus the Church is pre-eminently 
an education society, This is her leading 
characteristic. This she is made by her 
heavenly charter, and when she ceases to be 
an education society, she will cease to be 
the Church of the living God, the ground 
and pillar of truth. What can men mean 
b oe that the Church is a party to 
ucation 

This doctrine, penned weeks before I saw 
the very able article in the ‘Home, the 
School, and the Church,” it is exceedingly 
find so there. 

y pages 3 

No. XIII. labours to remove a false idea 
relative to the Church asking protection 
from the State. In no sense is this true. 


It is as citizens we claim protection; not at |. 
all as Christians. This 


misapprehension 
has deluged the nations in blood, for it led 
to the notion of an establishment, and gov- 
ernmental dictation in religion. If we pro- 
tect, thought the magistrate, we have a right 


No. XIV. is devoted to objections. Ist. 
This education by the Church gives her 
too much power, and endangers liberty—she 
will become as tyrannical and despotic as 
Papal Rome. The obvious answer is, that 
ignorance, and not the knowledge of God 
and his Bible, was the instrument of Popish 
oppression. Papists prevent, by the terrors 
of purgatory and hell, the people from read- 
ing the Bible. Papism burns the Bible; 
Christianity prints and circulates it all 
abroad. And this despotic power of dark-. 
ness builds itself upon the satanic doctrine, 
that the great commission was given to the 
apostles, and not to the Church, and, I here 
add, the keys to Peter. Protestantism 
holds that the commission to enlighten the 
world is given to the Church—the whole 
body of God’s professing people. This cre- 
ates light; that, darkness deep as Erebus. 

It is also shown, that no where, but where 
learning, like religion, is secularized by the 
State usurping it, is the power assumed, to 
force children from their parents in order 
to educate them. Union with the Church 
is a voluntary act of the parent, and in 
joining the Church he comes under a solemn 
covenant to educate his children. It is also 
enquired whether the right of private inde: 
ment, and a free press was ever denied but 
where the State had secularized education. 

No. XV. describes the compromise be- 
tween civil and religious society. Where 

vernment acts aundly asa fiscal agent, and 

ets the Church practically manage educa- 
tion, its members of various sects adjusting 
the business of the schools as best they can, 
there is not so much objection. It is a 
mere question of expediency. In these, 
which yet are the majority of cases, ecclesi- 
astical supervision becomes practically effi- 
cient. In all communities the ministers 
and other servants of the churches exercise, 
by universal consent and desire of the 
= a areal and efficient episcopacy. They 
oversee the schools. In this paper also, the 
peril of State control of colleges is illustra- 
ted by reference to South Carolina and Ken- 
tucky, in both of which the Church was 
forced into dissent by the State appointing 
infidels as presidents of the colleges. 

In No. XVI. to preclude misconception, 
the definition of church ecclesiastical and 
church control is agaMi presented. And 
again is repeated the truth that what its 
members, as such, do, the Church does. 
The idea of a church court supervising edu- 
cation, and discharging the offices of over- 
seer in any other method than by its mem- 
bers visiting and inspecting families and 
schools, is thrown off as too trifling. Also 
the notion of the Board of Education being 
a court ecclesiastical, is mentioned, only to 
be repudiated as utterly unwortby of a mo- 
ment’s consideration. So also as to any 
power to direct a student even where he 
shall study; so also as to their, or the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s power to regulate the in- 
ternal affairs of schools and academies. 
These are dreams of the disturbed fancy. 
The Assembly, and its éreature, the Board, 
simply state the conditions of grants of aid 
to individuals and schools, as the funds are 


supplied benevolent. No other kind 
of control have the Assembly sought, or do 
taey seek. 


o. XVII. is devoted to corporations and 
the tenure of property, and being so recently 
before the reader’s mind, need not be here 
recapitulated. 

And now, Messrs. Editors, I thank you 
for your long indulgence, and in parting 
from you and my readers will only add, that 
I have omitted no point that occurred to me 
as worthy of notice. Should any thing turn 
up in the discussions by other pens, that 
may seem to demand further illustration, I 
may give it, though it will be with reluct- 
ance. Especially should any one undertake 
to prove teaching to be within the province 
of the civil government, I hold myself open 
to conviction, or ready to examine his argu- 
ments. Whilst the Church is the light of 
the world, let not learning be secularized, 
and education be atheized. 

THEOPHILUS. 


I HAVE NO TIME TO PRAY. 


Some say they have no time for secret 
devotion. The men of the world have no 
time. Their hours are too much occupied 
with the important business of making 
money, and of dress and pleasure, in the 
counting-room, and in the gay and brilliant 
party, to attend to such trifles as the soul’s 
salvation, and to preparation for eternity. 
Nothing would be more unreasonable than 
to disturb so important purposes by asking 
them to devote their time to prayer. But 
I marvel that a professor of the religion of 
Christ should ever make thisremark. For 
what do we live? Whose isourtime? Who 
gave it tous? To what have we devoted 
our lives? What is the purpose for which 
we have a being? What is to be our em- 
ployment for eternity? O, professing Chris- 
tian, the Saviour would have taken some 
portion of that time which you now spend 
in needless sleep, for secret prayer. He 
would have anticipated the dawning of 
morning rather than forego this privilege. 
He would have taken some of that time 
which you spend in dress, or in business, 
or in plans pertaining to this life, rather 
than neglect this duty. I add, that the Sa- 
viour would have taken some of these mo- 
ments which you spend in conversation of 
no profit, rather than forego the privilege 
of secret prayer. Nor, think that this 
would be lost time. “Since I began,” said 
Dr. Payson when a student, “to bég God’s 
blessing on my studies, I have done more in 
one week than. in the whole year before.” 
This aceords, I:apprehend, with the-experi- 
ence of all Christians. He who wishes for 
a clear head in _parsuing business or study; 
for.an understanding quick to perceive truth, 
and a memory attentive to retaim .1t; for 


" 


cal oversight, or a ruling elder’s, unless he | wasting his energies in frai —, 
in session. Why, it is the preciae | nor in profitless : ome A not fin 


the time lost that t in. to that 
God who made the enderstanaing, bad who 
can give it just views of the proper propor- 
tion and value of things. He: whe minbes 
in business or.in atudy for a heart justly 
balanced and pure, estimating objects ac- 
cording to their real value, superior 
temptation and allurément, will not 

his time lost that is spent in secking that a 
heavenly influence may reign in that heart, 
and that God would preside over and direct 
all its feelings. ~ 


NEGATIVE RELIGION. 


In these latter days of ease from persecu- 
tion, a profession of religion may be made 
and a decent outside may be , 
without much cost. There is one Class of 
professors—and that by no means a small 
one—made up of those who have received a 
religious education, have been trained. up to 
an outward conformity to the precepts of 
the gospel, who abstain from. the .o 
follies and corruptions of the world, bat 
remain quite satisfied with a negatine reli- 


gion. 

They do not defraud their neighbour; 

They do not neglect the poor and needy ; 
. ae do not run a round of gaiety and 
olly ; 

They are not drunkards; ' 

They are not swearers; 

They de not bring up their childron with- 
out some to religion. 

They do not cast off the sear of God: but, 

They do not love Him; : 

They do not experience his love shed 
abroad in the heart: 

They do not enjoy vital piety; 

They do not give God their iam ; 

They do not esteem his word more than 
their n food ; 
They do not love the habitation of his 
house, atid the place where his honour 
dwelleth, though they attend it; 

They do not enjoy the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding; 

They are not temples of the oly Spirit ; 
Sane have not passed from death unto 


Reader, are you a negative Christian? 


ROSSEAU’S VILLAGE PASTOR, 


Jean Jacques Rosseau was a native of 
Switzerland. He was born at Geneva, on 
the shores of Lake Leman. In his child 
hood he saw many Protestant and 
he retained, through life, the impression of 
their simple piety. Even when his name 
had become celebrated throughout Europe, 
and he had been intoxicated by the flattery 
of the French capital, in one of his calm 
moods, he wrote:—I find nothing so beauti- 
ful as to be a curate. A good curate is a 
minister of benevolence, as a magis- 
trate is a minister of justice. A curate is 
never obliged to do an injury. O! if in our 
mountains I had some poor curacy of simple 

ple, how happy should I be, for I believe 

should make the happiness of my flock! I 
would not render them rich, but I would 
share their poverty. I, would take awa 
from it the humiliation and contempt which 
are more insupportable than indigence. I 


would make them love and equality, 
which often = misery, and always 
itendurable. When they should see that I 


was no better off than they, and yet that I lived 
content, they would learn to console them- 
selves in their lot, and to live content like me. 
In my instructions, I would attach myself less 
to the spirit of the church than to the spirit 
of the gospel, in which the doctrine is al- 
ways simple and the morality sublime, in 
which are found few religious rites and 
many works of charity!” 


GRACE ABOUNDING. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF LUTHER. 


Where sin abounded, did much more 


abound.—Rom, v. 20. 
Almighty God! I call to thee, 
By shame and anguish shaken; 
Incline thy gracious ear to me 
And leave me not forsaken ; 
For who that feels the power within 
Of past remorse and present sin, 
Can stand, O Lord, before thee! 


On thee alone my stay I place, 
All human help rejecting, 
Relying on thy sovereign grace— 
Thy sovereign aid expecting; 
I rest upon thy sacred word 
That thou’lt repulse him not, O Lord, 
Who to thy mercy fleeth. 


And though I travail all the night, 
And travail all the morrow, 
My trust is in Jehovah’s might— 
My triumph in my sorrow; 
Forgetting not that thou of old 
Didst Israel, though weak, uphold— 
When weakest, thou most loving! 


For though my sinfulness is great, 
Redeeming grace is greater; 
And though all hell should lie in wait, 
Supreme is my Creatar ; 
For he my King and Shepherd is, 
And when most helpless, most I’m his; 
My Strength and my Redeemer! 


What it Costs a lew of Amsterdam 
to Profess Christ. | 


Says Mr. Schwartz, in a recent letter to 
Dr. Srowe :—The Jewish family baptized 
last year has experienced much opposition 
in the performance of their work. They 
are carriers of peat, you know, in the Jooden- 
hoek. The Jews would not tolerate them 
neither in their houses nor ig their streets, 
as they call the part of the town where most 
of them live. There is a saying of the rab- 
bis, that a Jew must not come within four 
yards of an apostate, else he becomes un- 
clean. The com that have suffered so 
much from intolerance, are moat intolerant 
themselves, whenever they have the power 
and the occasion for it. As frequently as 
they had to work in the Jewish quarters, 
they were assaulted, thrown at with stones, 
and Mr. B. was once almost drowned. The 
police helped them to get away and to re- 
turn home, but did not maintain them in 
the onying on of their trade, which they 
had carried on for twenty-three years, and 
for which they had got an appointment from 
the town council. At last they applied to 
the said council, and asked to be protected 
in the Joodenhoek, as they could not be s2- 
tisfied with their being — ae Their 
petition was kindly recei 
at least, they were strenuously asaiated, and 
defended by a good number of yr 
The Jcws did not venture to molest.them, 
be seen in how far the 


least not in su numbers, as they are 
not afraid of one or two ts; ‘the more 
so as several agents of’ police and commis- 


persecu 
mention these facta thet you may, see with 
what difficulties converted Jews have to con- 


tend here, orem if they have a regular 


to gay nothing of all those who have.no fizet 


ability to spend this time profitably—not 


employment. 


AND FIFTY CENTS SATURDAY, MARCH’ 31 
For the netimes locked up in a to-morrow! The | his anxieties to the winds, so far as this mat- 
@ excitement of. weeks was passed~—the after announcing the fol- ) 
imating point. was reached: last night— ons, which I quote from the 
to-day, the strange gentleman is to carry to | 5F ——"* Many — that a Cath- 
his:‘home;as his dwn, one who heretofore | lic paper must be @ religious paper. It 
had belonged to the old homestead, and to | ™&z_be, but it is not necessary. Nay, 
the 
homestead. ,..Two youthful sisters, thom- 
sided ower:the ;motherless circle. At timies 
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loaded saddle-bags, and abundant peace of- 
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; lice will continue to help, and what the 
| jll do if the police be not present, at 
aaries are Jews ves, «who not 
trouble or frighten much their Jewish | 
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‘are kept for sale by the Board 
Publication: “Pres blanks ' are 
irnisbed. without charge to Stated Clerks 
‘of Presbyteries, by the Stated Clerk of the 
General Assembly. It should he borne in 


‘mind that the leat Generel Assembly directed 
that a column for Church Extension contri- 
butions ‘added 40 thd 


—According to the 
, Whieh goes into effect to- 
morrow, Apri} 1st, mo letters will be mail- 
office noless the postage is 
paid in, monegior by stamps, when the let- 
terp, dredeposited in the post, office. The 
of postage on'a letter conveyed 
‘im therdtail for any distance between places 
the United States aot exceeding three 
thousand ‘niiles, wilt be: three cents, and for 
any distance exceeding three thousand miles 
ten! cents.” Letters weighing not more than 
‘half an. ounce, are ect to single postage. 
‘Every additional 
them to an additional;rate. If a double let- 
ter should have but one stamp on it, it will 
not, be-forwarded, ‘but will remain as a dead 
_ letter in the office where it is deposited. It 
is insportant that the necessity for payment 
should be impressed upon the minds of all, 
otherwise both letters and remittances may 
 Crnrrar Pr AN 
TIMORE.—From the Baltimore Patriot we 
learn that the new and handsome house of 
worship erected by the congregation of which 
the Rev. Stuart Robinson is pastor, to be 
known as the Central Presbyterian Church, 
was opened for divine service on last Sab- 
‘bath. The sermon on the occasion was de- 
livered ‘by the pastor. A very large con- 
gregation was present, and the services were 
of a highly interesting character. The church 
is one of the most spacious in Baltimore, 
the object being to provide a large number 
of pews, and to put them at low rents. It 
was 4nnounced that the building is free from 
debt. ..The enterprise, thus far, has been 
very successful, with present arrange- 
ments, will, wo doubt not, soon become one 
of our strongest churches. 
 Unrrep Breruren.—This body, residing 
chiefly in the West, was confounded, by one 
of our.correspondents, with the Moravians, 
and a subsequent correction informed us 
they were a distinct body. A copy of the 
Reliyious Telescope, the chief organ of the 
body, has’ been sent to us, in which we are 
‘told that our correspondent has fallen into 
‘another error in styling them “German 
Methodists,” as they are not Methodists of 
any kind; and that so far from being con- 
fined to Ohio and Pennsylvania, they have 
their churches in Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan; that they have missionaries 
also in Missouri, Kansas, Canada, and even 
in Africa; and that as a denomination they 
‘number about 70,000 communicants. 


‘Toe IN CALIFORNIA.— 

the San Francisco Evening News, we learn 
that a bill has been introduced into the 
California Legislature, declaring unlawful 
public auctions, crying goods for sale in the 
streets, horse-racing, pugilism, and public 
exhibitions of all kinds for purposes of gain, 
on the Sabbath day. The penalty is a fine 
of not less than fifty dollars and costs of suit 
for the first offence, and for subsequent of- 
fences not less than one hundred dollars. 


Sate or A Rare Lisragy.—tThe sale of 
the library of the late E. D. Ingraham, Esq. 
of Philadelphia, which occupied several days, 
drew together from various quarters literary 
gentlemen and bibliomaniacs. Mr. Ingra- 
ham had taken much pains to gather up rare 
books, autographs, &c. which were illustra- 
ted by marginal notes, newspaper cuttings, 
and engravings. * Some of the works brought 
very large prices, occasionally running over 
$100. The Diary of Colonel Winthrop 
Sargent, in one volume, brought $80; a 
manuscript treatise on continental currency, 
illustrated by numerous specimens of the old 
continental notes, in a small quarto, $105; De 
Braham’s Province of Georgia, a thin folio, 
$75; a valedictory autograph letter of Wil- 
liam Penn, $51; and a curious ‘manuscript 


deed, signed by Louis Philippe, $34. 


St. Louis Presbyterian 
publishes a letter from the Rev. A. V. C. 
Schenck of Lexington, Missouri, giving 
an account of a powerful revival of reli- 
gion in that place. Among the subjects of 
the work have been a number of the pupils 
of the: Female Seminary. The Watchman 
and Observer states-that thirty-one members 
were recently added on profession of their 
faith to the church at Greensboro’, North 
Carolina, of which the Rev. J. J. Smyth is 
pastor. The Presbyterian of the West says 
that a work of grace is in progress at Hills- 
boro’; Ohio, where thirty-two persons have 
been added to the church, and many others 
are inquiring. The same paper also states 
that the Rev. Dr. Anderson’s church at 
Chillicothe; Ohio, has been greatly pros- 

, the attendance having increased two 
or three-fold within the last five months, 
and twenty-six persons having been received 
at a recent communion. Eighteen were re- 
ceived om examination to the Rev. Mr. Gas- 
ton’s church, Philadelphia, at the last com- 
munioa, sad fourteen to the Rev. Dr. Board- 
man’s. There has been much seriousness 
in both’ the last-named charches. 

- The indications that the Lord is turning 
the captivity of his people are still on the 
{ncréase. The interest in the schools and 
churches of New York and vicinity still con- 
tinges. t additions have been made 
to many of the churches mainly from among 
the young, aud it is evident that the work 
is still progressing aad extending. We have 
been’ much: grati to hear that a most 
work of grace: is in progress in the 

Mr: ‘Rockwell's «church, Brooklyn. 
tis ‘pray that in thé midst of the years 

“revive his work, 
displays of his grace. Qur whole 
ae it: ‘Nothing but this will re- 
he ranks of its ministry, fill its trea- 

uri¢a, with offerings, and arrest the tide of 
worldlipess and sin that now threatens to 
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GEN 
‘ 
y erali Assembly Red before it a i 
ine trial of judicial cases. The whole su 
table. It is not improbable, 
it may again come up, as there 
has been a ‘growing conviction for several 
ae past, of the necessity of some measures 
Relieving oar highest judicatory of 
tion of the business, which is becoming Lent 
fnconverient. The 
‘Hatter fact, we! prestime, in part has given 
rise’ to the proposal to remove our theologi- 
eal seminaries from the Assembly’s' care, 
and commit them to the Synods more imme- 
diately interested, as is now the case with 
‘some of them. It is not probable, however, 
that the seminaries will continue to occupy 
so large a portion of time as has necessarily 
been consumed the last two or three years, 
because of the changes and elections for 
Princeton and Allegheny, and the erection 
of Danville.. The two former are now, toa 
great extent, provided for, and the latter is 
fairly afloat. Their affairs need not gen- 
erally hereafter occupy more attention than 
that of most of the ordinary routine busi- 
ness. 
Under these ciroumstances, the only mea- 
sure which seems to be demanded is some 
method for disposing of the judicial cases, 
which, whether important or not, must al- 


OF 


be 


"ways be protracted and tedious. It seems 


to be generally conceded, that so large a 
body as the General Assembly, sitting for 
so short a time, cannot bea suitable tribunal 
for issuing cases of a judicial nature. It is 
next to impossible to gain the attention of 
members generally to the details of testi- 
mony, so as to enable them to come to an 
intelligent and just decision. A smaller 
number, selected expressly for the object, 
would almost certainly perform the work 
much more thoroughly; and for this reason 
we have been inclined to the appointment 
of Commissions. 

Most of the time spent in discussing the 
subject in the last Assembly, was devoted to 
the question of constitutionality. It was 
contended by the opponents of the measure, 
that the Assembly could not constitutionally 
delegate its powers to another body; which 
was rebutted on the other side by the state- 
ment that no such delegation was required, 
inasmuch as the Commission was “the As- 


-sembly itself.” We do not agree with the 


‘views of either party. The latter ground, 
we feel assured, cannot be maintained. 
‘Each Assembly is dissolved by the Modera- 
tor at the close of its sessions, and conse- 
quently cannot be perpetuated in the shape 
of a Commission. Moreover, according to 
the usage, at certain times, in the Church of 
Scotland, Commissions were not always com- 
posed of members of the Assembly from 
which they received their appointment, but 
of such persons as were nominated by the 
Synods or Presbyteries. 

The constitutional objection too, seems to 
us to arise from a misconception of the na- 
ture of a Commission. The Commission has 
not plenary powers. Its acts are subject to 


the review of the Assembly, and though | 


they cannot be appealed from by regular 
process, may be complained of or objected 
to, and either modified or declared null and 
void. It is but a Committee, with extended 
‘powers; the creature of the Assembly, and 
under its control. This point is fully estab- 
lished by precedents, both from the Scotch 
usage and the practice in our own church 
courts. Indeed, the question of constitu- 
tionality never seems to have been mooted 
until within a few years, unless it may have 
been at the meeting of the Synod of New 
York in 1774, when it was decided to con- 
tinue it, with powers somewhat modified. 
The old General Synod, from 1721, annually 
appointed a Commission, whose proceedings 
were in due form reported to the body and 
revised. It is argued that these precedents 
are not entitled to weight, because our Con- 
stitution was subsequently adopted, and 
makes no provisiqgg for Commissions. It 
may be replied, however, that inasmuch as 
this had been the uniform practice both in 
Scotland and in this country, it was regarded 
as competent to any judicatory to make such 
appointments, and hence there was no need 
for a constitutional provision in the premises. 
Since the adoption of the Constitution too, 
Commissions have been resorted to by va- 
rious Synods—by the Synod of Illinois as 
late as 1842; and the General Assembly, 
in reviewing their Minutes, took no excep- 
tion. In 1846, the Presbyteries of Win- 
chester and Lexington, having been censured 
by the Synod of Virginia for acting through 
a Commission, carried the question to the 
General Assembly,’and that body refused to 
decide their action to have been unconstitu- 
tional ; and the following Assembly of 1847 
indefinitely postponed a resolution, which 
was before it, adverse to its constitutionality. 

For these reasons we do not agree with 
our correspondent, whose communication 
will be found in another part of this paper, 
that the question must be submitted to the 
Presbyteries. We regard the scruples on 
constitutional grounds as having no just 
foundation. If, as already stated, a Com- 
mission is but a Committee with extended 
powers, the right of appointment is, of 
course, inherent in the judicatories. The 
only question remaining is that of expedi- 
ency. That judicial business could be better 
done by a Commission than by the Assem- 
bly, and that the removal of such cases from 
the latter body would be attended, in many 
respects, with salutary results, will hardly be 
disputed. The greatest obstacle towards 
carrying out the measure, as it occurs to us, 


would be the difficulty of convening the | 


Commission. In order to represent the 
Court creating it, its members should be 
chosen from all sections of the Church, and 
the inconvenience and expense of assembling 
from distant points would necessarily be 
very considerable. Members of the General 
Assembly would not usually be willing to 
remain after the adjournment for such ser- 
vice, if appointed to it; and if they were ex- 
pected to repair to a given point at another 
time for the purpose, they would be met by 
the difficulties of absence from their congre- 
gations, and the want of means ina treasury 
proverbially badly supplied, to defray their 
necessary expenses. This common-place, 
practical obstacle seems to us altogether the 
most formidable one in the whole case. 

The only method for escaping this diffi- 
culty, which occurs to us, would be to make 
the Commission sit during the sessions of 
of the Assembly. In that case nothing 
more would be necessary than an enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the Judicial Commit- 
tee. That Committee, as at present organ- 
ized, examines judicial cases, and reports them 
with the order to be pursued in the adjadica- 
tion, to the Assembly; if they were further 
authorized to receive the documentary testi- 
mony, hear a statement from the respective 
parties, and report a decision to the House 
for ratifipation, the end would be gained. 
Qur present practice of calling on each 
member of the Assembly for his opinion, 
thus encouraging endless and useless speech- 
making, is one of the most grievous evils of 
the systom as it now existe; a Commission 


sitting during the sessions, not being subject 
to this*inconvenience and delay, would be 
enabled to despatch the cases within a rea- 


| sonable time. 


ve 
in this respect; but if, in 
addition to these, he has sympathies which 
promptly respond to the peculiar circum- 
stances of his pastoral charge, he cannot fail 
to exert a powerful influence. Learning may 
command respect, and eloquence may extort 


admiration, but it is. by sympathy chiefly: 


that a minister gains access to the hearts of 


his people. It is certainly a main object for. 
& minister to ascertain the precise spiritual 
condition ‘of those to whom he ministers, if 


he would hope essentially to benefit them. 
He should know their views, their doubts, 


their temptations, their sorrows, their joys; 


and how is he to acquire this information, 


if he has not learned the method of securing 


their confidence and winning his way into 
their very hearts? If he is magisterial, or 
imperious, or unfeeling; if he stands on his 
dignity, and maintains a cold reserve; if 
there be anything harsh in his tones, will he 
not inevitably repel, instead of inviting con- 
fidence? We have often met with such min- 
isters, who seemed to study the best method 
of frightening the timid from an approach to 
their presence, and of placing them at the 
furthest possible distance from confidential 
communication. And we have often met 
with people who seemed alarmed at the very 
prospect of holding a conversation with their 
pastors, as if they were to be arraigned for 
some delinquency. This should not be so. 
A want of sympathetic union between pas- 
tors and people results disastrously. Many 
an opportunity for speaking a word in sea- 
son is thus lost; many an awakened feeling 
is chilled; many an error is imbibed; many 
a dangerous habit formed, from the want of 
an affectionate and intelligent counsellor at 
the right juncture. 

We do not certainly mean to encour- 
age in ministers of the gospel such an 
unreserve as might embolden undue fa- 
miliarity, for a minister should ever re- 
member his high and holy office; neither 
would we commend anything like an affecta- 
tion of interest in others which is not really 
felt; but a true, genuine sympathy which 
can never be counterfeited; such as, with 
alacrity, draws near to the ignorant, the 
inquiring, the sorrowful, and the uncon- 
cerned, with a tone of tenderness, and a 
word of kindly counsel, and proving that it 
is never so genially and happily employed 
as when contributing to the edification and 
comfort of others. Happy he who by close 
communion with his Master, and by prayer- 
ful study of his own sacred obligations, is 
thus endowed! The sheep will hear his 
voice, and will.have joy and confidence in his 
pastoral supervision. 


THE CZAR’S DEATH. 


fM\HE most thrilling news which steam 
has brought across the seas for many 
a day, is the announcement of the death of 
Nicholas, autocrat of all the Russias, now 
confirmed by the arrival of the Atlantic. 
Louder than the booming of the seige-guns 
of Sebastopol, it has been pealed out upon 
the ears of astonished millions. Instead of 
the wretched soldiery, who have been falling 
before the assaults of disease and battle; or 
of epauletted aristocracy, who have gone 
down by hundreds to untimely graves, the 
world has been startled with the tidings that 
one of the great authors of the drama, secure 
though he was from cannon balls and the 
perils of a winter campaign, has been num- 
bered with the dead. The British Parlia- 
ment, busy with forming new schemes to 
circumvent and defeat their formidablo ad- 
versary, suspended its deliberations to learn 
the thrilling news, that that foe had breathed 
his last, and statesmen laid aside, for a time, 
the language of bitter denunciation, to ren- 
der him posthumous honour, as having been 
one of the greatest potentates of the world. 
Trade paused a moment in its headlong, 
grasping career, to reckon anew its calcula- 
tions and chances,—adding an unexpected 
item in the causes which affect the money 
market of the world. Stocks went up, and 
the traffickers looked out upon a brighter 
future. Whether the result will answer their 
expectations, remains to be seen. 

With all his faults, the world will doubtless 
now do justice tothe departed monarch. No 
longer a player on the political chess-board, 
but coffined and sleeping among the mighty 
dead, even his enemies can afford him praise 
for the better points of a remarkable charac- 
ter. In many aspects Nicholas was a great 
man—great physically as well as intellectu- 
ally—being of extraordinary stature, and 
one of the finest-looking men in Europe. 
Great also he has shown himself to be in 
political strategy, and in military skill. 
Though a despot by inheritance, his reign 
had added immensely to the internal pros- 
perity of his empire. With a keen eye to 
whatever would advance his interests, he lost 
no opportunity to add to his power. If am- 
bitious, he only in this respect resembled his 
royal cousins elsewhere, who were equally 
careful with himself to gain new acquisi- 
tions, and keep the balance of power under 
their own control. After his fashion, too, 
-he was religious. Priding himself upon his 
guardianship of the Greek Church, he seemed 
thoroughly convinced that his last great move 
was sanctioned by heaven. The spirit which 
runs through his late manifestos—his ap- 
peals to his people and his armies—show 
that whatever his delusion, he was probably 
sincere. His language was that of an in- 
jured ruler, and one who suffered for con- 
science sake, and we can hardly doubt that 
he believed his words. 

How strikingly this event illustrates the 
overruling providence of God! On the life 
of a single man hangs oftentimes the fate of 
empires. The death of Nicholas may change 
the whole aspect of European affairs, give a 
new direction to cabinet councils and legis- 
lative discussions, inspire commerce with 
new vigour, call back contending armies, 
and restore peace to the world; or it may 
and probably will render still more desperate 
this terrible struggle, and more wide-spread 
its disasters. What a lesson too, is here 
taught as to the slender tenure by which are 
held the honour and power of this present 
world! For the thirty years of his reign, 
the mighty monarch had been constantly 
winning for himself a wider fame; still more 
enhanced by the late success of his armies 
in resisting the most formidable assaults of 
the two greatest monarchies of Europe. Had 
he lived to see the present war brought-to a 
termination correspondent with the results 
thus far achieved, he would have occupied a 
position in history scarcely attained by any 
potentate of modern times. But in the 
midst of his warlike struggles, and from the 
summit of his fame, he is suddenly hurried 
to the grave. What will it profit him now, 
though the telegraph should bear to his pal- 
ace on the Neva, with lightning wings, the 
tidings that the allies have abandoned Se- 
bastopol, and that his stronghold on the 
Black Sea is safe! What if it should turn 
out that the Turk should fall, and the Ottomon 
Empire become embodied with the Muscovite; 
what if the Northern Bear should push on 
his aggressions, and even disturb the British 
.Lion in his Eastern lair; the heart which so 
lately would have throbbed with joy and 
pride, would be still and pulseless amid the 
general exultation ; for even such news would 


and | jing horrors, have_} 


‘results may do with his weal or woe 
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its trappings IG & 
ts, with their 1 glitter 4 ppak 
from his ‘vision. 
for ever, save wherein their memories and 


im the unseen world. = 

We shrink atthe thought of the account. 
to be rendered by such a monarch at the bar 
of heaven for the hundreds of thousands of 
men slain in his wars of ambition, for the 
millions of money worse than uselessly ex- 
pended, and the innumerable habitations 
filled with wailing by bereaved widows and or- 
phans, by him ruthlessly despoiled of all that 
rendered life joyous. Within that sphere, 
where his disembodied spirit dwells, how all 
the projects of ambition, and the pomp of 
station, sink to insignificance; how trivial 
all else appears, compared with the concerns 
of the soul! How dim, fragile, worthless, 
must seem the imperial diadem of all the 
Russias, compared with that crown which 
Christ the Lord bestows upon even the hum- 
blest of those who have been his faithful 
servants. 


** We turn to dust, and all our mightiest works 
Die too; the deep foundations that we lay, 
Death ploughs them up, and not a trace remains.” 


CURIOUS. 


UR readers have often had their attention 
directed to the revelations made in the 
Shepherd of the Valley, a Popish journal of 
the first class, which distinctly acknowledged 
that intolerance was an essential element 
of the Papistical system. So honest snd 
straight-forward were these avowals, that 
they not only created a ferment in our secu- 
lar and Protestant journals, but caused great 
anxiety and alarm in those belonging to the 
Roman Catholic Church. There was no at- 
tempt to prove that Mr. Bakewell, the editor, 
had really misrepresented Popery, but that 
he had gone far ahead of the times by reveal- 
ing more than the public mind was prepared 
to receive. He spoke truthfully but impru- 
dently. The result was that the Shepherd 
of the Valley came to a sudden close of its 
career. The Roman Catholic papers are 
contending at present as to the subsequent 
employments of this said Mr. Bakewell. 
One positively asserts that he has been en- 
gaged as an assistant editor of a Know 
Nothing and no Popery paper, whilst an- 
other defends him against the charge. If 
the charge be true, he must be very unprinci- 
pled; and if false, it shows how anxious the 
Romanists are, even by destroying the repu- 
tation of their former champion, to quiet 
the public mind in reference to his former 
revelations. Now, Mr. Bakewell may be a 
thoroughly bad man, for what we know to 
the contrary, but it is singular that his for- 
mer associates should not have discovered it, 
until he committed them by telling facts 
abundantly verified by Popish history. 


THE TWO PRINCIPLES. 


MIDST the diversity of views on the 
subject of religion, there are but two 
great principles from which they emanate. 
These, variously modified as they may be, 
nevertheless preserve their identity so far 
that their characteristic features may be dis- 
cerned. The one is a salvation wholly 
gratuitous, and the other a salvation depend- 
ent in some way on personal merit. Itisa 
general admission that the gospel is de- 
signed to promulgate the former, and yot 
many who profess to receive this as a divine 
revelation, so misinterpret it as to give coun- 
tenance to the latter view. Self-righteous- 
ness is so deeply imbedded in our nature as 
to be tho last cherished delusion which we 
are willing to abandon. It is not only the 
favourite plea of the unregenerate, but the 
great antagonist with which grace has to 
struggle in the heart of the renewed. The 
true theology is that which makes Christ the 
alpha and omega in man’s salvation, which 
attributes to him all its merit, and as- 
cribes to him all its glory. If pardoned, 
we are pardoned for his sake; if justified, we 
are justified wholly through his righteous- 
ness; if we have peace with God, it is solely 
his purchase; if made meet for heaven, it is 
alone through his sanctifying grace. The 
more we are enlightened from on high, and 
the profounder our religious experience, the 
more thoroughly are we convinced that no 
help can be derived from personal merit in 
order to insure our salvation. The whole 
tenor of Scripture corroborates this view of 
the great doctrine of salvation. That it is 
not, however, fully and heartily received by 
all who profess Christianity is most mani- 
fest. The system of Popery, for instance, 
distinctly recognizes the necessity and energy 
of personal merit in salvation, and pushes 
its error so far and fatally as to admit the 
possibility of works of supererogation, that 
is, more than sufficient meritorious works to 
accomplish one’s own salvation. The error, 
although it may not be so openly avowed, 
is observable among denominations whose 
creeds are more orthodox. The Arminian- 
ism which ascribes to human depravity a 
less intensity, and admits a certain degree 
of human ability to meet the claims of the 
divine law, is nothing more or less than this 
principle of opposition to a gratuitous salva- 
tion. The merit of Christ is recognized, it 
is true, but not in its full and exclusive 
sense. It is rather an auxiliary than a chief 
and exclusive force. It is not Christ saving 
us, so much as it is Christ helping us to save 
ourselves. 

No sooner does any one leave the ground of a 
perfectly gratuitous salvation from beginning 
to end, than he glides into the opposite doc- 
trine of human merit. His departures may, 
at first, be almost imperceptible, but the re- 
sult to which they lead is obvious. It is 
the enthronement of self in place of Christ. 
«« You can repent and believe, and keep the 
commandments of God,” is the very kind 
of teaching which tends to lead the mind 
from Christ. It can never be harmless be- 
cause it is most untrue, and, once admitted, 
the sand, instead of the rock, becomes the 
foundation of hope. It is not only such 
glaring forms of error as Unitarianism and 
Universalism, which seek salvation on the 
ground of personal merit, but those seem- 
ingly more orthodox sects which modify the 
Bible views of the entire depravity and utter 
helplessness of man. Thus, beginning wrong, 
they go further and further astray. To en- 
joy true peace, to give to their religious 
activities a right direction, to scatter the 
clouds from their spiritual horizon, nay, to 
insure their safety, they must abandon the 
ground of human merit for that only stable 
one of a gratuitous salvation. Here is true 
peace, for our sole reliance is in the great 
Peace-maker; here is stability, for the Rock 
of Ages is underneath us; here is ‘holiness, 
for we are closely united to Him who is 
holiness itself; and here is joy and triumph, 
for our sole confidence is in the mighty God 
and Saviour. 

It is a duty which Christians owe to God 
and themselves to study this subject tho- 
roughly. Where there is danger of deoep- 
tion, there is the greater need of caution. 
Errors of opinion are not alone to be re- 
nounced, but those of practice. Christ must 
be held up prominently and exclusively. 
His work of atonement must be regarded as 
a complete and finished one, and, in re 
ing on it for salvation, we must be persuaded 
that we can do'nothing to merit it, nothing 


= 


to render it 


render us participators in the! glory of its 


nothing to 
achievement.“ 


| APOSTATES. 
W* have recently heard of the cases of 
tw6 apostates, whose hearts are not 


only full of blasphemy, which their lips are 
ever ready to utter, but who are particularly 


forward in expressing their triumph in hav- 


ing cast sway all the religious feelings and 
restraints of their earlier and better life. 
Such instances of abandonment, while awak- 


ening feelings of profound horror and disgust 


in the hearts of settled Christians, often 
trouble the weak and encourage the un- 
godly. It will be asked, how is it, that if 
religion be divine, any who once were in- 
structed in its truths, should abandon it for 
an avowed infidelity? And how can it be, 
that such should enjoy quietness of mind, 
and take pleasure in seducing others? Why 
should God withhold his vengeance from 
those who openly and boldly defy him? 
Such questions are easily answered. The 
apostasy is not, in such cases, from religion 
itself, as an abiding principle of spiritual 
life in the heart; for this once possessed, 
can never be extinguished; but from the 
mere notional views of it once heartlessly 
entertained, and from its outward restraints. 
If the progress of apostasy be traced, it will 
generally be found to originate in some 
cherished lust,: which could not be freely 
indulged until the sense of religious obli- 
gation was quenched. Unwilling to aban- 
don the lust, the other alternative has been 
alopted, to cast off the fear of God. The 
lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eye, 
and the pride of life find no congeniality in 
the company of religion; and if once the 
thought is entertained of sacrificing the lat- 
ter, to secure the quiet indulgence of the 
former, apostasy has commenced, and, like 
an evil plant of rapid growth, it goes on to 
its maturity. There are many apostates, in 


fact, who are not such by open avowal ; while 


there are some who fall so completely under 
the power of the devil, as to “ set their niouth 
against the heavens.” These are the in- 
stances most revolting, and illustrative of 
the extreme wickedness of which a man, 
deserted of God, is capable. That there 
should be such, is no matter of marvel. 
They never were Christians but in name, 
and, of consequence, became the easy vic- 
tims of the great adversary, who finds no 
difficulty in obtaining a conquest of those 
who are not clothed with the whole armour 
of faith. 

How is it that a man, renouncing the only 
solid ground of religious hope, should enjoy 
quietness? Admitting that possibly their 
boasted peacefulness may be real for the 
time, the delusive influence of Satan, and 
the judicial hardness which they have in- 
curred, may easily account for it. As the 
man who imagines himself to be perfectly 
happy while under the delirium of a fatal 
fever, so they may be deceived, until unex- 
pectedly awakened by the terrors of judg- 
ment and the woe of perdition. In many 
of these cases, as we have reason to know, 
the boasted quietude is feigned. Many a 
foul-mouthed apostate, under the guise of 
bravado, carries within him the furies which 
are preying on his vitals. He keeps up an 
appearance which his inward wretchedness 
belies. Bold in company, he trembles when 
alone, and shrinks with dismay at the touch 
of disease and death. He has not succeeded 
in making his conscience an infidel, and al- 
though he may stupefy it, it has its moments 
of terrible awakening. 

Still further it is asked, why God does not 
vindicate his authority by signally destroy- 
ing persons of thisdescription? We answer, 
God has his own time and way of vindicating 
and avenging himself. He withholds his 
thunders until the wicked fill up the mea- 
sure of their iniquity and become ripe for 
destruction. When his time comes, there is 
no escape. The bolt will be hurled, and the 
wicked shall be cast into hell; and if there 
is in perdition a deeper perdition, it is most 
likely reserved for those who boast them- 
selves that they have cast off all the restraints 
of religion, and become adepts in low, vulgar, 
and obscene blasphemies against the most 
Holy One. Truly fearful will be the fate of 
apostates ! 


Rev. ALBERT WILLIAMS OF SAN FRAN- 
cisco.—The Rev. Mr. Williams, whose ra- 
turn to San Francisco from the Sandwich 
Islands, we announced a week or two since, 
reached New York as soon as that intelli- 
gence, his entire trip from the Islands hav- 
ing occupied but thirty days running time. 
We regret that Mr. Williams’ delicate 
health rendered it necessary for him to re- 
tire from the important post he has so suc- 
cessfully occupied for several years. He 
had gathered around him a congregation in 
San Francisco, embracing the largest num- 
ber of communicants of any church in the 
State, and composed of materials, which, by 
its wealth, influence, and efficiency, was ena- 
bled to take a leading part in benevolent en- 
terprises, and to furnish the nucleus for the 
new Calvary Church. Our brethren who 
have been in California, have done their 
work well, and the only source of regret is, 
that the Church on the Atlantic side should 
have left them to bear so much of the bur- 
den, without strengthening them by both 
men and means, as both duty and policy re- 
quired. 


CotumsBrA Seminary. — The 
Presbyterian says:—We learn that the Rev. 
Drs. Adger and Palmer, on their late visit 
to the South-west, obtained subscriptions to 
the amount of $12,000, for the endowment 
of the fourth Professorship in the Seminary. 
The success of this effort, when the pecu- 
niary condition of the country is considered, 
indicates a most gratifying spirit of liberality 
on the part of our people to the institutions 
of the Church. Nearly one-half of the pro- 
posed sum ($60,000) for the Professorship 
and the Library, has been secured by the 
personal exertions of these two brethren in 
about two months time, and from among a 
very small proportion of the churches that 
may be expected to aid in the good work. 
God’s favour has manifestly attended the en- 
terprise thus far; may his blessing crown it 
with success throughout. 


Papist ConvertT.—The following is copied 
from the Catholic Miscellany, and while it 
may serve to show how hard run are the 
Papists, who think it worth their while to 
make public in America the conversion of a 
poor cooper in Tuam, it more strikingly 
exemplifies the modus operandi of Popish 
conversions. 

“‘Conversion.—On Wednesday, 7th Feb- 
ruary, Mr. Nicholas Quinn, cooper, an in- 
telligent and industrious tradesman of Tuam, 
who has been born of Protestant parents, 
and who has been all his life of that per- 
suasion, was received into the Catholic 
Church by the Rev. P. Corcoran. He died 
a few days afterwards, having received the 
sacraments and partaken of the consolations 
of our holy religion.— Tuam. Herald.” + 

A poor man has his dwelling in a Popish 
village, and is struck with disease. He is 
either delirious or prostrated physically by 
his disease, the priest obtains access to him, 
perhaps constrains him to give his assent to 
certain propositions, or at least pretends that 
such assent is given, and then performs cer- 


Southern 


for the sick, ax 
a convert. incautio 
& few days (perbape hours) after- 
wards,” affords a strong presumption that 
poor Quinm knew nothing about his own 
conversion. Such conversions by Popery 
we have heard of before. 


AtexanperR Iowa. — This 
young College, of which the Rev. Joshua 
Phelps is President, is in a very prosper- 
ous condition. The Dubugue Herald says: 
‘There are already over eighty students. 
The College is manned by as ablea faculty 
as can be found connected with any College 
in the West, and we are glad to learn that 
it is the determination of the faculty and 
the Board of Trustees to make it second to 
none. Thus far, we are pleased to observe, 
that the instruction is very thorough, and 
the course of study marked out for the stu- 
dents is equal to that of Harvard or Yale. 
Those who direct the affairs of the College 
have, we are told, resolved that no student 
shall proceed and graduate without fully 
coming up to thiscourse. This is well. If 
all Western colleges would adopt such a rule, 
the stigma that now rests upon our Western 
institutions would soon be taken away. 
We learn also with pleasure, that arrange- 
ments are made for completing the new col- 
lege building, so as to enter it at the open- 
ing of the next fall term, and that the trus- 
tees, at their meeting on Thursday, resolved 
to raise $2000 for the purpose of fitting up 
the laboratory, and furnishing it with a good 
chemical and philosophical apparatus.” 


Rerord. 


Persons sending letters or papers to the Rev. 
Francis McFarland, D. D., will please direct 
them to Mint Spring, Augusta county, Vir- 
ginia, and not to Greenville, as heretofore. He 
has not removed; but the first named post 
office is much nearer to him. 

The Rey. C. R. Smith has removed from 
Jacksonville, Alabama, to Cross Plains, Ben- 
ton county, Alabama. 

The Rev. A. M. Watson has removed from 
White Hall, North Carolina, to Monticello, 
Shelby county, Alabama. 

The post office address of the Rev. E. D. 
Junkin, is Davidson College, Mecklenburg 
county, North Carolina, where correspondents 
will please address him. 


DEATH OF THE CZAR NICHOLAS. 


[FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. | 


Paris, March 8th, 1855. 

Messrs, Editors—The unexpected and almost 
sudden death of the Czar Nicholas, is an event 
of such importance to Europe and to the world 
in general, that all other news seems to sink 
into insignificance. I am happy to see that 
the idea of murder, which had been hinted at 
by one or two papers, and which is a sort of 
foregone conclusion whenever a sovereign of 
Russia is concerned, seems to have been aban- 
doned in presence of the clear symptoms of 
natural and fatal disease. If his death has 
been hastened by the present political state of 
things, which is not at all unlikely, it is an in- 
structive lesson: either, because the passions, 
anger, shame, uneasiness, ambition, &c., so ve- 
hemently excited in the Czar’s bosom, by the 
consequences of his own doings, were too much 
for his bodily frame; or who knows but it may 
be because a judgmentof God suddenly stopped, 
in his career of pride and folly, the man who 
had so wantonly disturbed the peace and com- 
promised the best interests of Europe. This is 
not the first time the hand of God has shown 
itself in this frightful war, to awaken the con- 
science, or humble the self-confidence either of 
individuals or nations. How striking some of 
his dispensations, and how contrary to all hu- 
man expectation! Among many other in- 
stances, the most remarkable is certainly this: 
that the Turks, who were considered as weak- 
ness itself, should have arrested the sweeping 
power of the Russian army, and, after the fruit- 
less attempt on Silistria, forced them back again 
to their own land; and that the French and 
English, who boasted of so splendid an army, 
and the finest fleet ever seen on the ocean, 
should still be, after nearly six months, linger- 
ing, and carried off by thousands, before Se- 
bastopol! An eloquent commentary indeed, 
on Isaiah iii. 11-22! and one to which we may 
expect new pages to be added! Surely, if the 
time is come for the judgments from above to 
deal with national sin and pride, an abundance 
of work is at hand for them, both on our side 
of the ocean, and on yours! 

Nicholas holds a place in history among the 
sovereigns of Russia who have most deeply 
imbibed the national political system that has 
prevailed there from the time of that extraordi- 
nary man, Peter the Great, and who have carried 
it out with the greatest energy, perseverance, 
and (till lately) patience and skill. It is the 
more to be wondered that he deviated so sud- 
denly from the path he had pursued for nearly 
thirty years, and brought such an accumula- 
tion of calamities and confusion upon himself 
and his former allies, just before the end of 
his earthly career. One might be tempted to 
think that he felt his tinie was short, and 
wanted to take advantage of the little that was 
left him to advance his favourite plan; by doing 
which he, to all human appearance, both de- 
layed his country’s plans, and made his own 
time still shorter. For the harshness connected 
with his energy, and particularly his spirit of 
intolerance and persecution in religious mat- 
ters, no excuse can be offered, except what has 
been sometimes said, that he acted under the 
pressure of the national clergy, whom it was 
neither safe nor possible to resist; whether 
this be true, I have no means of ascertaining, 
and I must confess I find it hard to believe, 
though I have heard it asserted by a pious 
Protestant Livonian, in relation to the persecu- 
tion waged in 1851 against the Protestant 
population of the three German provinces. In 
some circumstances, however, Nicholas gave 
proof of a truly great mind; for instance, in 
1832, when the cholera raged at St. Petersburg. 
The mob was agitated by the stupid report 
that the physicians, probably in connivance 
with government, had poisoned the public 
fountains. A frightful riot ensued, when sev- 
eral medical men fell into the hands of the 
mob, and were cruelly murdered. At that 
moment, the Emperor suddenly appeared on 
foot, in the spot where the riot was the most 
furious and threatening ; (it was in a spacious 
square in St. Petersburg.) He came forward 
into the midst of the crowd, uncovered his 
head, and cried out, “On our knees!” He 
knelt down himself, his example was followed 
by the whole mob, kneeling as one man, and 
when after a short mental prayer, Nicholas 
rose up, and the crowd after him, their minds 
were subdued, and the danger averted. 

What change this monarch’s death may 
bring into the present state of things, none can 
say. It is well known that his son Alexander 
is personally of a peaceful spirit; but how far 
his private disposition will prevail, or even 
whether he has not ascended the throne under 
some engagement to continue his father’s poli- 
tics, is a@ secret which time must disclose. One 
thing, however, is certain, that the prospects 
of peace have improved by Nicholas’s death, as 
it removes part, and a considerable part, too, 
of the obstacles that lay in the way of an ar- 
rangement. But will Russia give up Sebasto- 
pol? Or will France and England consent to 
its standing? Both questions can hardly be 
answered otherwise than in the negative; which 
involves the continuation of war. At the same 
time, every one begins to be tired and disgusted 
With this shocking contest, which has cost more 
money, alas! and more human lives, in about 
a year, than many another war has during five 
or six years! The condition of the English 


‘army before Sebastopol has been truly appal- 


ling; and the French themselves, though suffer- 
ing less than the English, have had more to go 
through than our public papers are at liberty to 
acquaint us with. Just as if a fresh impression 
was to be engraved on the public mind of the 
evils of war, on the eve of Nicholas’s death, 
here is the French frigate, the Semillanie, 


time to time, 


perform on suc 


- priate language. 


— 


(604 fen!) the 


hing 
r ahe 

t such disheartening seenes of distress 
ooh ote it id delightful tofind the comfort that 
haa in masycases been derived from the source 
of all real consolation, especially, of course, in 
the English army. The accounts given, from 
published by the papers, of 
the military chaplains’ labours, are & most 
touching instance of the power of Christian 
faith. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PREPARATORY SERVICES. 


Messrs. Editors—I suppose it is the prac- 
tice, in most of our churches, to hold some 
services to the communion of 
the Lord's pper. This is contemplated 
in our Directory for Worship, chap. viii. 
section 3, “that all may come in a suitable 
manner to this holy feast.” These ante- 
communion services are in some places called 
“ preparatory lectures.” No one, I think, 
can well question their propriety, or doubt 
their importance. 

But if such services should be held, then 
they should be attended. Yet I well re- 
member a remark made in my hearing many 
years ago, by a man of the world. It was 
on a day set apart for the preparatory lec- 
ture; the hour had arrived and passed, and 

et but few had assembled; the few who 
come together were patiently waiting 
for others, that the services might begin; 
and this man of the world—an old man he 
was—who had come with his family, said, 
“T have long noticed that the people arv 
more backward on such occasions than on 
any others.” I have often thought of this 
remark since, and found it true. And per- 
haps the pastor, who said there were “‘ some 
of the members of his church whose faces 
he had never seen at the preparatory ser- 
vices,” is not alone in hisexperience. This 
ought not so to be. If there are to be pre- 
tory services, then they should be at- 
tended. But who should attend them? 

1. It cannot be doubted that all the offi- 
cers of the church—pastor, ruling elders, 
and deacons—should be present at the pre- 
paratory lecture. There could be no lecture 
without the pastor; and the ruling elders 
and deacons may have important duties to 
occasions, and, of course, 
they should all be there. 

2. And if the officers of the church should 
be present, so should all its members, unless 
providentially prevented. If they stay away, 
they should have a good excuse—a reason 
that will be deemed sufficient by the Great 
Head of the Church; and unless tHey have 
such a reason, let them be careful how they 
absent themselves from the preparatory lec- 
ture. It is his love they are to celebrate, 
and for that they should prepare. 

3. Parents should be present. Of course, 
all the parents who are members of the 
church should be there—it is their duty; 
but besides these, all the parents in the 
whole congregation should try to be present 
—it is their privilege. The church consists 
of believers and their households; and by 
attending these services, unbelieving par- 
ents may see from what they are debarrin 
their households by their impenitence an 
unbelief. Let all parents attend, especially 
Christian parents; and let there be some- 
thing in the exercises suited to the case of 
both believing and unbelieving parents. 

4. Children should attend. All the bap- 


.tized children, of course, should be there; 


in an important sense they are members of 
the Church ; and their parents should bring 
them, that they may receive instruction 
suited to their circumstances. And un- 
baptized children should also be there, that 
they may be led to seek the Lord for them- 
selves, and give him their hearts. So far 
as I know, I fear there is a great fault in 
our churches in regard to the children. 
Family instruction is too much neglected; 
and then how few of our children, even of 
those who have been devoted to God in bap- 
tism, are seen at our preparatory lectures! 
Alas, how few! Do we regard them as in- 
cluded in the covenant? And shall we not 
take them to the most solemn meetings of 
the Church? Let parents and church offi- 
cers—pastors, ruling elders, and deacons— 
see to this. Let all the children attend the 
preparatory lecture, especially the children 
of the church—the baptized children, large 
and small; and let a part of the services 
have reference to them. 

Great good may be hoped from this. 
It will serve to remind them of their duties, 
and privileges, and obligations; to acquaint 
them thoroughly with our forms and modes 
of doing business; to make them thorough 
and consistent Presbyterians ; and above all, 
with God’s blessing, on the instructions 
given them, and in answer to the prayers 
offered for them, it may be the means of 
their becoming humble, and devoted, and 
faithful, and consistent Christians—Cbris- 
tians who will not stay away from the pre- 
paratory lecture without good reasons, nor 
ever desert the house of God on the Sab- 
bath, nor the place of prayer during the 
week. 

5. It may be inferred from what I have 
said, that I would have the whole congrega- 
tion attend the preparatory lecture if possi- 
ble; and if this is not possible, then, at 
the very least, 1 would have the whole 
church attend—its officers and members— 
parents and children—believers and their 
offspring. Messrs. Editors, will you not 
urge this on your readers? W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The Silence of the Grave the Voice 
of Eloquence. 


Frequently the deepest silence is the tru- 
est eloquence. The silence of our grand- 
sire, ‘as he retired from the voice of God to 
the solitudes of Eden, was eloquent of his 
guilt. The silence of Aaron, abel his sons 
were slain for offering strange fire to the 
Lord, was eloquent of his sense of God’s 
holiness and justice. The silence of our 
Saviour, in Pilate’s judgment-hall, was elo- 
— of his righteousness and heavenly 

a The silence with which Milton 
pervades heaven, when God in eternity 
asked the heavenly powers who would be 
mortal, and undertake man’s miserable case, 
is thus represented : 


“ He asked, and all the heavenly choir stood mute, 
And silence was in heaven.” 


This silence is tenfold more eloquent of his 
love who came to man’s deliverance, than 
if described in the most glowing and appro- 
The silence of the spheres, 
as in trackless space they pursue their un- 
varying courses with inconceivable rapidity, 
system beyond system, each moving in its 
allotted path, and attended with its allies 
as so many families, each of which is a mem- 
ber of the great confederacy of systems 
which constitute the starry world, speaks in 
rapturous tones the a and wisdom of 
the Creator. When the din of war ceases, 
and its bustle and tumult are exchanged for 
peace, how sweetly does this silence speak 
to the anxious wife, the desponding mother, 
of the virtues of the loss of a loving hus- 
band, and of a loved son! Who that has 
stood by the clear light of the moon, on a 
fair evening in autumn, remote from the 
bustle of busy life, in the quietude of a har- 
vest plain, has not heard the voice of silence 
speaking in the unbroken stillness which 
surrounds him? Who that has crossed the 
mighty deep, that has seen the angry billows 
raise their hoary heads, wreathed with chap- 
lets of foam, threatening to submerge both 
ship and men beneath the fury of their 
mountain waves; and has seen this tumult 
settle into peaceful calm, the bark again 
directed to the haven of her destination, the 
sun rising from the East, shooting his golden 
rays athwart an unruffied sea, and has not 
heard with delight and deepest interest, the 


enchanting voice of long wished-for silence? 
There is one spot whose silence speaks 


ear 
| when we stand around th 


and solemn 


fay | ord loud 
left the gost of France, in'the [though seldom heard, still claims an au- 
'@ience from the mortal world—it is the 


ve. Its voice is no utterance of fan- 

ination, no bootless 

No; it is the voice of inevitable 

truth, of a solicitous instructor, to which 

few lend a willing and which, even 

@ graves of those 

we love, and see the grass waving over their 

dust, seldom arrests attention, or elicits a 
serious thought. 


* We think all men mortal but ourselves.’’ 
What tongue can describe clearly enough, 


what heart feel enough the lan- 
guage of the oe 8 cold body, once 


cherished doved, is now deformed and 
loathsome; the well-braced nerve relaxed ; 
the stern and undaunted brow wan and ex- 
pressionless ; the eloquent tongue silent and 
moveless; the heart that throbbed in warm- 
est sympathy with the sons of sorrow and 
affliction, cold and feelingless ; the vigorous 
limbs still and frigid; the omety and at- 
tractive form pantamorphic and disorgan- 
ized ;—all aii the lan of the grave 
to the tenderest feelings of the heart. Beath 
has thrown his arrow, and smitten his vic- 
tim; his poisoned shafts never fail. But 
what then? Has he extinguished aught? 
No; he has only separated mortal 
the immortal. His barbed darts free the 
spirit, man’s higher nature, from its clay, 

at it may join the immaterial world in 
perfect happiness or misery. Of the nature 
of this futurity the grave tells nothing. 
Whether the spirit mingles with the bl ’ 
or tenants the place of woe, it says not; it 
points, however, to a future, and unmasks 
the folly of rushing, heedless of what lies 
before, to its brink. It is the boundary line 
between two activities; one on this side of 
itself, the other beyond; to the latter it 
points, to the former it speaks in solemn 
warning. It proclaims, and is itself a me- 
morial of the truth, that all is very vanity; 
that fame, honour, riches, and happiness 
are bubbles—their acquisition delusion and 
a 

o the aspiring youth setting out upon 
the career of lifer and the 
dangerous paths of fame, climbing with 
wing ambition its difficult ascent, pluck- 

ing here and there the sun-flowers of popu- 
lar applause, and looking down with a 
lance of dignified indifference upon his 
ess ambitious fellow-men, it speaks of dis- 
appointment and blasted hope; and at 
last the unwelcome messenger, death, sum- 
mons him to join its ful ranks. Th 
when he may be reaching the highest roun 
of his wished-for elevation, Atropos cuts the 
attenuated thread of his existence, and, with 


scarce time to sigh for past folly, or casta . 


hopeful glance to the future, his expectation 
and his ambition fall with him into the 
tomb. To the young, the sportive, and the 
gay, whose highest aspiration is to attract 
and to be admired; who build in their im- 
agination airy castles; who pride themselves 
upon beauty, comeliness of person, refine- 
ment, intelligence, it gives assurance that 
beauty yoes not beyond the grave; that 
pleasure, another name for sensuality, is 
only a noxious draught; that knowledge, 
even the truest and highest, is only a shadow 
of the lofty and sublime principles ‘that 
reign in heaven. It points to no repentance 
after death, to no place of refuge the 
to no time when sin shall be 
purged, the soul purified, and peace with 
God be found. : 

Nor shall there be interruption of this 
deep silence which reigns among the dead, 
until the last trump shall sound its awaken- 
ing note, and call to instantaneous life the 
sleeping multitudes, which have replenished 
the grave from the days of Abel to that 
time. Seeing that all is change on this side 
the grave, and all beyond it substance, no 
warning, whether of the Bible, Providence, 
or the grave, should be unheeded, but care- 
fully studied as behests of heaven, on which 
— eternal life. The grave is not a bed 
abhorred, nor death a messenger of terror 
to all; to many an humble Christian it pre- 
sents glorious hopes, cheers life’s thorn 
way, and nerves him on to noble effort. It 
is the closing of his sorrows, the dawn of 
his joys, the happy precursor of eternal 
praise and song in the celestial paradise of 
God. In time, then, let all learn that im- 
portant truth which the grave ever enforces, 
that all men are mortal. L. 


Important Suit—Theological Semi- 
nary. 


The following we copy from the Congre- 
gational Herald of Chicago. It may serve 
to direct the attention of the members of the 
Presbyterian Church in the neighbourhood 
to the issues of the present suit, and to the 
probable final disposition of the property. 
We should be obliged for any definite infor- 
mation on the subject. 


The Rev. C. A. Leach, in a letter to the 
Democratic Press of Lllinois, dated Carlin- 
ville, February 23d, gives the following 
facts as to a suit in reference to the Black- 
burn lands, originally devoted to the es- 
tablishment of a Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary at Carlinville, in Illinois. It 
seems that the Rev. Dr. G. Blackburn, well 
known in Illinois, some twenty years since, 
located sixteen thousand acres of land in 
Macoupin and other counties with funds 
which he had collected for establishing a 
Theological Seminary in Central Illinois. It 
had been the darling object of his heart for 
years, in different States, to establish such 
an institution. As he drew near its accom- 
—— he died. The crash of 1837 came. 

very thing was overturned. These lands 
were transferred, we do not learn by whom, 
or by what authority, to Jllinois College at 
Jacksonville, for the purpose of theological 
instruction. The President, Mr. Sturtevant, 
now receives the income, as “Theological 
Instructor or Professor.” The lands were 
sold at 624 cents an acre. 

A suit was recently brought in the Cir- 
cuit Court in reference to this use of the 
lands, and it was decided that—‘ Neither 
the heirs of Dr. Blackburn nor the present 
holders have any valid titles to the lan 
but that they are consecrated to the origin 
object—the establishment of a Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary at Carlinville. Trus- 
tees were appointed by the Court—men of 
different denominations, some of them in fa- 
vour of the present disposition of the lands. 
The case was appealed to the Supreme 
Court. At its recent session, a most stren- 
ous effort was made by the ablest counsel, 
Hon. A. Lintoln, to obtain a reversal of the 
decision. No counsel had, so far as appears, 
been engaged to sustain it. But one of the 
Trustees, Hon. John M. Palmer, was in 
Springfield, and sparing time from his du- 
ties and responsibilities as a Senator (de- 
volving especially upon bim), he listened to 
the argument, and obtained permission to 
have a reply filed before the decision. There 
are indications that the case is receiving 
from the Judges alone, that consideration 
which its importance and its relations to 
trust funds and fundamental principles de- 
mand. ‘The result is looked for with no lit- 
tle interest by many at Carlinville—a place 
which has, since the completion of the Chi- 
cago and Mississippi Railroad, been im- 
proving with the greatest rapidity, and is 
now an hundred fold more prepared for the 
reception of such an institution than it was 
a few years since.” : 

If the decision of the Circuit Court should 
be sustained, we su a Seminary will 
be established at Carlinville; but whether 
another suit will not arise between the Old 
and New-school Presbyterians as to the con- 
trol of it, we are not sure. Should the New- 
school secure it, we presume the Institution 
will supersede the Galena Theological Semi- 


nary (at Chicago!) But asthe. investment 
before the division in the Pres 
terian Chutch, in 1837, we suppose 

Old-school would hold the property in ac- 


cordance with precedents. | 
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 BoNAPARTR "CHILDREN —The children 
who and estimable mo- 
‘ther, (the'daughter and last surviving child 
br Joseph Bonaparte,) in Rome some short 
time since, have been; ordered to Paris by 
‘the’ Emperor. A ‘wisrshalof France has 
‘been appointed their guardian and tutor, as 


. 


‘charge them.’ ‘Thé 'Bohapartes have 
therefore, all been’ It 
is whi however, that the Murat branch 


cherish hopes of being ultimately restored 

Qorontes—Great Britain has 
165,000,000 of 
5,000,000: 0f whom are either direct 
cotohidte from Great Britain, or of British 
in Inpra.—-The magnetic 
telegraph between :Bombay, Madras, and 

ce 


ever.two thousand miles, and has 
been completed in a little more than a year. 
‘The distance. Aden to Bombay is two 
-thonsand.one hundred and seventy miles, so 
-that,iwith. the completion of the railroad 
across the desert to Suez, and the telegraph 
from Alexandria to Trieste, communication 
from London ‘te Caleutta can be had in a 


fortnight’stime, | 
Mormonism 1n mission- 
ary zeal of the disciples of Joe Smith is de- 
veloping itself not only in our provincial 
‘towns, but in the remote parishes of the 
agricultural counties, where, among the poor 
‘and ignorant, their endeavours to make 


fresh converts’ are, it is to. be feared, too 


‘oftén ‘successful. It is computed that up- 
‘wards of 30,000 persons have already. de- 
from that country for the Great Salt 
. ; ‘and, as the Mormons are much given 
‘to marriage, and are not contented with one 
wife, the great necessity for: keeping up a 
continuous supply ef young women by im- 

rtatjion from other countries stimulates 
the exertions of their agents, by whom a 


complete system is ~ ape to facilitate 
the ‘transit of all newly-enrolled “Latter- 
day Saints” to America.—Znglish paper. 

~ "Dearne or THE Rev, WILLIAM JoweETr. 
—This excellent clergyman, whose name 
will be familiar to most of our. readers, died 
‘at his residence in Clapham, recently, after 
a lengthened, illness.. He was formerly 
| Cambridge, 
and to him belongs the distinction of being 
clergy 


ssionary So- 
ciety. His field of labour was in the coun- 
tries of the Mediterranean, and proofs that his 


work was not in vain in the Lord remain to’ 


‘this’ day. Among other instances which 


have, come to our knowledge, it is stated 


that missionaries in the East, even now, 
meet with Bibles in the possession of the 
people received from this pioneer of the 

pel. The fruits of his observations have 
given to the Church in his published 
Christian Researches. He is also known 


as the author of the Christian Visitor and 


emigration has been 


other valuable auxiliaries to l visita- 
tion. From 1832 to 1840 he held the import- 
ant post of Clerical Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society. He has since filled the 
quiet sphere of a pester and preacher. For 
many years he held the Sunday-evening Lec- 
tureship of St..Mary’s Aldermanbury. In 
1851 he succeeded the Rev. Robert Bicker- 
steth at St. John’s, Clapham, and there he 
has closed the labours of an honoured and 


useful life, at the age of sixty-eight years.— 


English paper. 
PLANETs.—The astronomers of the Cam- 

bridge (Massachusetts) Observatory, on the 

evening of the 6th inst., shortly after sun- 


_set, had the satisfaction of seeing three 


planets at the same time, in the same field 
of the finer telescope, viz: Mercury, Venus, 
or Sunpay Rest.—Offcial 
notice has been given to suspend all boating 
on the Schuylkill Canal line on the Sab- 
bath the current season. The regulation was 
-wartmly urged by several of the largest boating 
firms on the Canal, and meets with very genc- 
ral favour among all engaged in the navigation 
trade. Besides the moral right of the ques- 
tion, the fact was fully established that the 
interests of the parties concerned actually 
suffered under the old regulation—that the 
fatigue of the men, and the wear and tear 
of horses and mules, machinery, &c. for 
seven days in the week continuously, 
throughout the season, cost more in the 
end than the extra time paid for. So much 
in testimony of the providential wisdom and 
benignity of the Sabbath’s institution. 
ALABAMA LipERALITY.—The Southern 


_ Christian Advocate says that the subscrip- 


tion ‘for the Methodist College in Greens- 
boro, Alabama, will amount to $100,000 in 
Green county, and that other points of the 
Conference will cke it out to $200,000. 
One gentleman subscribed $12,500, and 
another, not a Methodist, the same amount, 
and another, also not a Methodist, $5000. 


Morwor Concern 1n CaLirornia.— 
The Mormons have taken the lease of a lot of 
land in agers California, for the purpose 
of erecting a building to be used as a church, 
book depot, and printing office. A press be- 
longing to the sect is on its wayfrom the Sand- 
wich Telands, and a very large invoice of Mor- 
‘mon books and tracts are ex at an early 
day from England. A newspaper will be 
started as soon as the arrangements are com- 

leted, As the Mormons are not a people to 
allow & project to fail, if labour will accomplish 
‘it, it is reasonable to - e that the whole 
Snstitution will be in full blast before many 
‘months. Elder Pratt is to be chief manager of 
Texas Emrcration.—A steady stream of 
igrati ing into Texas from 


. It is thought that, from th 
Popttnitig, of December to the énd of April, 
will be 600 wagons 


Pat 
of hiv ih} 
Baths; 


the sole 
sand 
the arms to be manufac- 


of the Church of _Eng- |. 
unteered (in 1813) for the for- | 
-eign service of the Church 


ds where they have lost hun- 
}- by the bank failures. It has rained 
lily for mearly seventy-two hours, and 


to believe it has extended all through 

. | Throughout the mining section an 
immense quantity of dirt has been thrown up, 
awaiting only water to repay the miner for 
his toil. A gentleman, for whose opinion we 
entertain profound respect, estimates that in 
El Dorado county alone, gan has been 
heaped up to wash out $8,000,000. 


in part 
Journal sa, 
wrence Company of Windsor have just con- 
tracted for the manufacture of muskets to the 
amount of some four or five hundred thou- 
The. contract is made for a com- 


is thé Minnie rifle, with some modifica- 
tions. The fulfilment of the contract will re- 


‘quire an additional force of some two or three 


hundred men. Two establishments in Massa- 
chusetts have also received similar orders, one 
of which is for twenty thousand rifle-muskets. 


_ Miynesora, vp.—Minnesota terri- 


tory.is becoming settled with wondrous ra- 
pidtty. A letter in the Milwaukie Sentinel 
mentions that within the last nine months 
some twenty towns have sprung up, several of 


which are thriving p . town called 
Winona has been laid out on the west bank ef 
the Mississippi, and has about four hundred 


inhabitants. During the past year, thousands 
of settlers and we into the country back of 

da to agricultu urposes. e region 
desi, soil, abounds with fine 
springs and streams of water, the latter in 
many places offering facilities for mill-sites. 
Indeed, the whole of Minnesota is admirably 
furnished with lakes, streams, abundant forests 
and good springs, so that it must, at no dis- 
‘tant day, become a very popular region. 


ABOLISHING THE Spanish Corn.—A corres- 
‘pondent of the New York Express proposes to 
‘revive the old copper half-cent, to remove some 
of the inconveniences of usin ish 
coin. A far better way to ob~‘ate the evil 
and secure a uniform currency all over the 
country, would be to do away with the Span- 
‘ish coin altogether, and confine the small 
enone to dimes, half-dimes, and three cent 
pieces. 


Susstirvre ror Toxsacco.—It is 
that parties in Shirleysburg, Pennsylvania, 
have obtained a patent for the preparation of 
maize leaf, as a substitute for tobacco. The 
preparation is said to have a sweet and pun- 
gent flavour. 


Centrat America.—The war between Gua- 
tamala and Honduras still rages, and has re- 
duced both States to the extreme of horrible 
desolation. Bands of armed robbers inter- 
rupt business, lay an embargo on travel, and 
many of the population have only the plantain 
to subsiston. San Salvador has offered to ne- 


-gotiate between the contending States. 
is said to be in 


Illinois at least twenty per cent. more acres in 


wheat at the present time than in any previous 
‘year. The winter has been exceedingly fa- 


vourable. 


Summer Resort.—The Watertown Journal 
says that a large hotel, intended as a place of 
summer is to be erected this season on 
one of the “‘ Thousand Islands” of the St. Law- 
rence. 


District or Cotums1a.—The amount which 
has been appropriated for the District during 
the session of Congress just closed, it is esti- 
mated, is not less than two millions. . 


Sprinc 1n Fiorrpa.—A correspondent of the 
Charleston Standard writes from Key West, 
under date of the 10th inst., as follows:—‘‘ The 
growth of shrubs, flowers, and vegetables is 
now luxuriant, and is as far advanced as at 
the North, in midsummer. We daily have on 
our table beans, peas, lettuce, celery, &c. The 
sweet potato flourishes in our soil, but the 
Irish does not thrive. The grape is now in 
bloom, and from the abundance of flowers, 
promises a large crop.” 

More Post Orrice Disnonesty.—aA clerk in 
the Chicago Post Office, named Perry Dennis- 
ton, has been detected in stealing money let- 
ters, and has been arrested. The prevalence 
of this crime among the employees entrusted 
with the on of the mails, shows a 
general want of care in the appointment of 
subordinates. 


Paciric Satt.—The Los Angelos (Califor- 
nia) Star says, the Pacific Salt Works Com- 
pany, near that place, are now manufacturing 
the article at the rate of 200 bushels per day, 
with a capacity for further yield if necessary. 
The quality of the salt manufactured at these 
works is unsurpassed, being superior to the 
best Liverpool article. 


A New Marve Liquor Law.—Another pro- 
hibitory liquor law has been passed by the 
Legislature of Maine, and approved by the 
Governor. It d unanimously in the 
Senate, and in the House by a vote of 90 to 
29. For infractions of its provisions it inflicts 
for the first offence imprisonment, for the third 
not less than three nor more than six months, 
and for the fourth, and every subsequent con- 
viction, $1000 fine, and one year in the State 

rison. Neal Dow, author of the original 

aine law, is again a candidate for Mayor of 
Portland, for which he has been thrice de- 
feated. 


. Canwat Navication.—It is stated by the 
New York papers, that it is not expected that 
the Erie Canal will be opened before the 20th 
of April. The Erie Canal has, 
twenty years, yo once opened on the 

of April, once on the 12th, three times on the 
15th, once on the 16th, once on the 17th, once 
on the 18th, five times on the 20th, once on 
the 22d, and once on the 24th of April, and 
five times on the Ist of May. In the year 
1854 the opening took place on the Ist of May, 
and in the two preceding years on the 20th of 
April. 

Towns 1n Itu1no1s.—The Legislature of Illi- 
nois has an act authorizing the Illinois 
Central Railroad to lay out towns along the 
lines of their road. Heretofore, this has been 
prohibited, but now there will, no doubt, be 
ay valuable locations surveyed off in town 

ots. 


Excitewent 1n New Yorx.—A French wri- 
ter in the Courrier des Etats Unis, thus sums 
up the four test excitements of New York 
city since his residence on our side of the 
water :—‘‘ Fanny Ellsler—Jenny Lind—Louis 
Kossuth—Bill Poole. So that, to insure the 
greatest enthusiasm of the metropolis of the 
new world, you must either dance in a state of 
semi-nudity, sing with the reputation of a spot- 
less virgin, discourse with stormy emphasis 
private as — ones, 
or die 8 bling rowdy, by a rowdy gam- 
bler’s hand.” 

Senrine ron Frienps.—Of the 15,000 emi- 

ts which came to this country from Europe 

year, in Enoch, Train & Co.’s line of Bos- 
ton packets, more than one-half had their pas- 
sages prepaid by their friends on this side. 

Cost or a Passacz rrou Boston to Kansas. 
—The Lawrence (Kansas) Herald of Freedom 
says that the entire cost of a journey from Bos- 
ton to Kansas city, Missouri, including inci- 
dental expenses, cannot fall short of $35. The 
cost from Kansas city to Lawrence, distant 
fifty miles, is dependent at present entirely on 
circumstances. There are no means of 
communication, and will not be until boats 
commence running on the Kansas river, when 
uniform ‘prices will probably be established. 

Fine Enaine.—A mechanic of Pitts- 
burgh ‘has submitted a model of a steam fire 

of his invention, which meets the fa- 


vout of the Board of Underwriters of that city. 


The inventor claims for it, that it is lighter, 


~ + = 


& Charge a’ Affaires, (while 


.of nearly $60,000 a day. 


calculated to wei i 
tons. It will 4 


from the Ostend documents, laid before the late 
Congress, that the ish Government volun- 
tarily to Mr. Perry, the American 
. Boule was ab- 
sent in France,) the settlement of all claims in- 
volying private interests now pending between 
the United States and Spain reci y, tak- 
ing for a model the convention of 1853, between 
the United States and Great Britain, for a sim- 
ilar Tt also that Mr. Soule, 
in a to Mr. Perry, Aix-la-Chapelle, 

ouraged this proposition. 

_Fiegworxs Exprrosion.—On Wednesday of 
last week, a fireworks factory, in Greenville, 
near Jersey City, New Jersey, exploded with a 
tremendous report, filling the air with smoke 
and nts. The building, which was two 
stories b, and 16 feet by 30, contained at 
the time ten persons, of whom one was instant- 
ly killed, another subsequently died from his 
injuries, and the rest, except one, were badly 
burned. The explosion was caused by two 


los striving at their work, to see which could 
‘fill cartridges fastest—the friction igniting the 


powder. 


ENLISTMENT FOR THE Eastern War.— It 
is settled beyond a doubt that recruiting of- 
fices ‘have been opened in Philadelphia, New 
York, and other American cities, to procure 
soldiers for the British “foreign legion,” to 
serve in the pending war against Russia. The 
agent in New York has shipped off eighty per- 
sons | to Halifax, where they are sworn 
and regularly mustered into service, and he says 
he could procure five hundred men in New 
York in a week, if he had the means of shi 

that number have 


ping them. Full 

applied, —< e agency had been open but 
a few days. These agents are regularly com- 
missioned by the Governor of Nova Scotia, and 
have issued advertisements, offering a bounty 
to recraits. The office in Philadelphia bas 
done as large a business as the New York of- | 
fice, most of the applicants in both cities being 
Germans. The agents do not profess to re- 


cruit, but only to take charge of the men of- 


fering, and furnish them with a passage to 
Halifax, where they may be recruited. These 
flourishing operations, however, are destined 
to be short-lived, as the government authori- 
ties have interfered to prevent such enlistments. 


Tae Cuesterrietp Exriosion.—The Ches- 
terfield, Virginia, coal y explosion proves to 
have been a most awful affair. No less than 
42 persons were killed, and a number of others 
fatally injured. The earth shook violently for 
miles around the pits. Out of fifty persons 
who were in the pits at the time, but three 
escaped serious injury. Sixteen were taken 
out desperately burned. The injury to the 
pits is serious, and it will cost a considerable 
sum to get them under way again. 


Tae Hon. Jonn Y. Mason.—The friends 


of this gentleman will be glad, says the Wash- 
ington Star, to hear that his health is so rapid- 
ly recovering as to lead him to hope that he 


will eventually, and not long hence, be able to 
resume the full discharge of the functions of 
American Minister at Paris. Such is the 
tenor of letters to his immediate friends in this 
city. He does not, at present, contemplate re- 
tarning to the United States, being inspirited 
by the hope to which we refer above. 

Tornapo at Nasnvitie.—A terrible torna- 
do, accompanied by hail and rain, passed over 
Nashville, Tennessee, on the 12th instant. 
The State House was unroofed, and sustained 
a damage of $10,000. The First Presbyterian 
church and a number of other buildings were 
seriously injured. 


ProvipentTiaL Escare.—On Tuesday of last 
week a huge piece of rock, weighing two tons, 
fell upon a curve of the Hudson River Rail- 
road, just as a train of passenger cars was 
entering the curve. Fortunately it rolled over, 
so that only a small portion remained on the 
rail, and the engineer, seeing the accident in 
time, checked the train so violently as to throw 
the passengers from their seats. The manceu- 
vre was successful; the rock, which was nicely 
poised, being struck by the train, rolled off 
with ease, without throwing the cars from the 


Quick Worx.—The San Francisco (Califor- 
nia) Mints coined $355,000 during the six days 
preceding the 25th ult., which is at the rate 
The coinage for the 
meats of February would reach about $1,250,- 


Tae Waeat Cror.—The Ohio Cultivator 
publishes letters from various counties in Ohio, 
embracing the principal wheat-growing sec- 
tions, and the letters all concur in saying that 
the breadth of ground covered with wheat is 
from one-third to one-fourth less than an aver- 
age. This is accounted for by the fact that 
the long drought of last summer and fall pre- 
vented the ploughing of bed lands, and fall 
sowing was therefore confined to stubble and 
corn lands. Resort will be had, as far as pos- 
sible, to the sowing of spring wheat; but as 
the growing of that variety of wheat has not 
been common in Ohio, seed is scarce. 


Avaspawa.—The Governor of Alabama has 
issued a proclamation setting apart Saturday, 
the 7th of April, as a day of humiliation and 
prayer. The withholding of rain and cutting 
off of communication within our country, as 
well as the disturbances and conflicts of na- 
tions, having a wide-spread influence, he thinks 
afford matter for reflection and prayer for the 
devout, and of profound and serious solicitude 
to the patriotic. 


Soctrauist Cotony Texas.—The Dallas 
Gazette says that the agent of the French 
colony of socialists has purchased several tracts 
of land in that country, and will establish one 
of their settlements there. 


Tae New Arctic Expepition.—This expe- 
dition (to consist of one steamer and one sail- 
ing vessel,) will fit out at the New York navy 

ard, and will probably sail as early as June 
Ist next. As yet the sailing ship has not been 
procured. 

Remains or a Socratist Experiment.— 
Brook Farm, once famous as the seat’ of a so- 
cialist experiment, in which many of the lead- 
ing literary characters of New England took 
part, has been sold at auction to a private pur- 
chaser. When the socialist experiment was 
abandoned, the place was sold to the city cor- 
poration of Roxbury for an almshouse, but as 
the care of paupers has become a State charge 
in Massachusetts, the almshouse was sold. 
Brook Farm was the scene of Hawthorne’s 
Blithedale Romance. 

Epxense or Pauper Emicrants.—The New 
York Commissioners of Emigration have run 
short of funds, and have overdrawn their bank 
account to the extent of $40,000. This is ow- 
ing to the general pauperism of the emigration 
from Europe during the last six months, and 
the large demand thus made upon the funds of 
the Board. The latter draws its revenue from 
a tax upon emigrants, and where, as has now 
been the case for some time, there are many 
more paupers than any other class coming in, 
they take more in the way of relief than the 
total emigration brings in. The Board have 
at length been obliged to suspend the granting 
of temporary relief to poor emigrants.: 


NavicaTion or Tue Mississirr1.—The pilots 
on the Lower Mississippi say they never saw 
the river in such a bad state as at present. It 
is almost impossible to run clear of bars and 
snags, as the channel is washing out very fast, 
and old buried snags, rocks, and bars, not down 
in their mental charts, are continually getting 
nearer the surface of the water ew coming 
into view. 

Coat anp THB Reciprocity Treaty.—Instead 
of the new reciprocity treaty with Canada 
bringing coal to compete with our native coal 
to an injurious extent, it will enable us to ex- 
port our coal largely to the Canadas. With 
the duty, there was shipped from Oswego, in 
1852, 4232 tons; in 1853, 5847 tons, and in 
1854, 10,879 tons—total, 20,958 tons, as the 
custom house statistics of Oswego show. The 
treasury returns show that there was a total 
export to Canada, in 1854, of 30,276 tons. 
This export will be greatly increased now, es- 
pecially of anthracite coal. The coal that 
may comes from Pictou, and that which comes 
from Europe, is all bituminous, and cannot 
compete with the anthracite. 


A or Picsons.—The Terre Haute (In- 
diana) American says, that the country there- 
abouts is literally wild pigeons. 
On the evening of the 9th inst., about five 
o’clock, a flock near a mile in length, by about 
sixty feet deep, directly over the city, 
making a noise audible at a great distance. 


Sreau Communication wits Berxupa, &c.— 
The steamer Osprey, Captain Stotesbury, six 
days from Philadelphia, arrived at Hamilton, 
Bermuda, on the 23d ult., and left on the 3d 
inst. for St. Thomas. It appears that Ber- 
muda has offered $2400 a ycar for three years, 
and British Guiana $10,000 a year for seven 
years, to any person or company that shall 
start and keep up a monthly communication 
by steam, between Demerara and New York, 


‘upon the shore. The 


THEI PRES 


or some other 6ligiblé portin tha Uhited States, 
by the way of ond Bermuda. The 
out wi view 0 j on, 
e route. run 
the Gianite’ State, ‘in conjunction 
y, and to come to Philadelphia 
ew York. 


Norra Carotrna. i ses- 
sion of the North Carolina char- 


roads. North Carolina is no longer entitled to 
the soubriquet of “Old Rip Van Winkle.” 


Taz Force or tax Boston 
Massachusetts) Traveller states, that when 
e ship William A. Cooper came ashore on 

Scituate Beach, Massachusetts, the gale was 
so severe that it was impossible to stand erect 
which was first 
lowered from the ship, and from which the 
captain and two hands were lost, came ashore 
with her stern pulled out by the fury of the 
waves, and was driven by the wind across the 
beach a distance of over a mile, —< > 
sto by comin inst a barn. e life 
men who had it in charge, and was blown a 


mile and a half, and finally lodged against a 
barn. 


Sunpay Ligcror Law 1n New Yorx.—The. 
new Liquor law went into operation in New 
York on Sunday last, and the police records 
show that the arrests for disorderly conduct 
were fewer than were ever known before on Sun- 
day. The new law imposes a fine of $10 upon 
the proprietor of — grocery or saloon, for 
every glass of liquor sold, and the consequence 
was, there was not a porter house open in the 
on city. Such a thing was never known 

ore. 


THUNDER AND LicuTNinc In A Winter Snow 
Sroru.—On the morning of the 17th inst., at 
about half-past eight o’clock, while a heavy 
snow storm was prevailing, and the air was 
full of large wet flakes, a flash of lightnin 
came and was soon followed by a heavy ro 
of thunder. This is a very remarkable occur- 
rence. The snow and clouds were drifting 
from the east at the time.— St. Louis Democrat. 


Waueart Growine 1n Catrrornia.—The an- 
nual report of the Surveyor General of Cali- 
fornia, shows that last year there were 135,024 
acres of land in that State planted in wheat, 
of which the yield was, on an average, 25.8-15 
bushels to the acre, or an aggregate crop of 
3,439,533 bushels. The average yield per 
acre is not so large as was previously calcu- 
lated upon, and rather shows that a great deal 
of exaggeration has characterized the state- 
—_ respecting the wheat product of that 

tate. 


FURBIGN 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Atlantic brings London papers 

mong the — in the Atlantic were 
several other priests of the Roman Catholic 
Church, all of whom have been at Rome, tak- 
ing part in the Immaculate Conception Convo- 
cation. 

The advices confirm the death of the Em- 

ror Nicholas, and announce that on the 2d 
inst. the Emperor Alexander the Second as- 
cended the throne, having peacefully succeeded 
his father. The new Emperor is 38 years of 
age; he has issued a manifesto, stating that he 
will adhere to the policy of his father. 

The Russian Ambassadors at the various 
European capitals have announced the new 
Emperor’s accession. The announcement was 
received with satisfaction, as his temper has 
always been understood to be pacific; while 
the next brother, Constantine, is reputed to be 
unscrupulous and turbulent. 

The death of the Czar created the utmost 
excitement all over Europe. The debates in 
the British Parliament and the English news- 
papers have been almost exclusively occupied 
with discussions on the great event. 

Hopes were entertained at first that e 
Pn ar the consequence of Alexander’s ac- 
session. But these hopes were dampened by his 
announcement that he would follow the course 
of his father. The influence of the powerful 

arty, at the head of whom is the Grand Duke 
Deudtantine, it was feared would urge the Czar 
forward in a course opposed to his better judg- 
ment. His first appointments were, however, 
regarded as favourable for peace. Meanwhile, 
the Allies will prosecute the war with vigour, 

According to the latest news from the Cri- 
mea, there had been fierce conflicts outside of 
Sebastopol on the 24th of February, in which 
the French succeeded in destroying a new bat- 
tery constructed by the Russians, but with a 
loss of 600 men. The ticulars, however, 
have not yet been received. The condition of 
the allied armies continued to improve, and the 
works were daily pushed nearer to the town, 
but nothing as yet appeared to have been done 
to prevent the Russians receiving abundant 
supplies from the opposite side. The news of 
the death of the Czar was expected to have 
reached Sebastopol about the 7th inst., and 
hopes were expressed both in Paris and Lon- 
don that the moment of discouragement will 
have been seized by the Allies for a grand at- 


tack. 

A speck of disagreement has risen between 
Napoleon and England. Napoleon declared 
that the two armies should not fight together 
if Mr. Roebuck’s Committee proceeded with 
its inquiry. Lord Clarendon went by express 
to Boulogne, and made matters straight. In 
the meantime the Committee is proceeding, 
but it is thought that Parliament will be dis- 
solved to obviate the difficulty. 

The town of Broussa has been nearl 
troyed by an earthquake. A large number of 
inhabitants lost their lives. The dimpatch says 
2000 perished. 

Serious difficulties have broken out in the 
canton of Ticino, Switzerland. The difficulty 
is between the Federal commission and the 
citizens of the canton. Most of the popula- 
tion had taken up arms for or against. — 
_eegerger exist that another Caffre war 

ut to take place in India. The British 
Government are taking active measures to ar- 
rest it if possible. 

Peace Congress.—The first meeting of 
the Plenipotentiaries was held at Vienna on 
the 6th inst. Their debates had for its ob- 
ject the fixing of the precise meaning of the 
third guarantee of the Points. The Russian 
Representative having received from the Czar 
Alexander a confirmation of his previous in- 
structions, further conferences were to 
held without delay. 

Liverpool Grain Market—March 9.—The 
Liverpool Circulars are very contradictory as 
to their quotations of Breadstuffs. Messrs. 
Dennistoun quote Flour as declined 2s.; Wheat, 
3d., and Corn, 2s. 6d.; Western Canal Flour is 

uoted at 33s. a 37s.; Baltimore and Phila- 

elphia, 37s. a 39s.; Ohio, 38s. a 42s.; white 
Wheat, lls. 2d. a 12s.; red mixed, 10s. 6d. a 
lls. 3d.; Corn—yellow and mixed, 4ls. a 41s. 
6d.; white, 41s. a 43s. 


Deata or tHe Emperor or Rvssta. 


The Czar’s death happened shortly after 12 
o’clock, on Friday, March 2d, as reported by 
the arrival of the Africa. His disease was 
atrophy of the lungs, and he suffered only a: 
few days illness. 

The Paris Moniteur contains the following 
letter from Berlin, which gives some de- 
tails respecting the death of the late Czar: 
‘“‘The Emperor, who had been indisposed for 
some days, insisted on reviewing his Guard, 
contrary to the advice of his physicians. He 
remained for three hours exposed to a severe 
cold, and, on returning to the ace, he was 
attacked with fever, and obliged to go to bed. 
The physicians at first thought it was only in- 
fluenza, but, on the 28th of February, inflam- 
mation of the chest manifested itself, and the 
next day he was in a violent fever. The gen- 
eral weakness which he experienced began to 
cause the liveliest anxiety. The Emperor 
understood his condition in the evening, and 
expressed the desire to be sustained as long as 
possible, but, beyond that, he we“ the 
greatest calmness. When one of his phy- 
sicians, Dr. Mandt, told him that there would, 
probably, be a paralysis of the lungs, he asked 

uickly, “‘ Wher shall I be paralyzed?” He 
icended. in Russian, of his other physician, 
“When shall I be suffocated?” This occurred 
early on the morning of the 2d inst. He then 
went through religious duties—taking the 
sacrament—and e his wife, children, and 
dchildren farewell, giving to each of them 
is benediction, with a clear voice, and with 
full and quiet consciousness. In the evening, 
he took farewell of all the 8 belonging to 
his Court. The Empress, his son, (oun Bane. 
ror,) the Grand Duke Constantine, the Counts 
Alderburg, Orloff, the Prince Dolgorouski, anda 
few others, remained around him to the last 
moment. He died on the 2d of March, at ten 
minutes past noon, in the presence of his fami- 
ly, preserving his com and resignation 
to the last. Upto the moment of his death his 
thoughts remained fixed on the political situa- 
tion of his empire. His last instructions to 
the Empress were—~‘‘to tell her brother (the 
King of Prussia) to continue attached to Rus- 
sia as he had hitherto been, and never to forget 
his father’s words.” 
In a letter to the London Times newspaper, 


des- 


A 
is a 


that two years ago he pointed out to.Lord 
Palmerston certain unquestionable symptoms 
of the Czar having become affected by that dis- 
turbance of brain which threatens all the de- 
scendants of Catherine between the age 


then beginning to manifest themselves would 
prompt treatment. 

t is said that a few days before his d 
he sugceeded in effecting a complete reconcilia- 
tion between his two eldest sons, Alexander 
and Constantine, who were at variance. 

Thé, news of the Emperor’s death was re- 
ceived ‘in England with demonstrations of joy. 
In theatres the man came before 
the curtain and announced the fact, which 
was received in most instances with tumul- 
tuous cheering. 

On the reception of the news at Berlin, the 
Court placed itself in mourning, and orders 
were issued for the whole Prussian army to 
wear the symbols of mourning for four weeks. 

At Vienna the news caused much agitation. 
The Emperor of Aastria directs, “in acknow- 
ledgment of the services rendered by Nicholas, 
the Nicholas Regiment of Cuirasseurs shall 
always preserve that name asa souvenir in the 
Austrian army.” 

At Paris, the police arrested several ballad 
singers, for chanting verses disrespectful to 
the dead Czar. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The reposts of proceedings in Parliament 
are voluminous. The chief subjects of interest 
were the Earl of Lucan’s explanations, in the 
House of Lords, and a discussion, in the House 
of Commons, on the conduct of Sir Charles 
Napier. Lord Lucan has been refused a court 
martial, and considers himself an ill-used man. 
The affair of Admiral Napier was introduced 
in the form of a motion, by Mr. Malins, for the 

uction of This allowed 
the whole subject of Napier’s complaints and 
wrongs to be discussed, after which the motion 
was withdrawn. The newspaper stamp duty 
was also discussed in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Roebuck’s committee of inquiry into the 
management of the war, had held several meet- 
ings. The Duke of Cambridge, Lords Carde- 
gan, Lucan, and Hardinge, were cited to give 
evidence. Mr. Layard, Gen. De Lacy Evans, 
Mr. Dundas, Member of Parliament, and others, 
had been examined. Their examination elicited 
little new, but confirmed what is already known, 
that the grossest incompetency and stupidity 
were exhibited in regard to the supplies, and 
that much of the misfortune that has since oc- 
curred, was due to this mismanagement. The 
committee continues its investigations. The 
Manchester Peace Society has petitioned Lord 
Palmerston to effect an armistice pending the 
Vienna negotiations. 

The London Morning Herald says:—“ We 
have most excellent authority for stating that 
the French Emperor has remonstrated against 
Mr. Roebuck’s Committee, for inquiring into 
the conduct of the war, and that he has said 
in the event of the Committee continuing to 
sit, the armies of the two countries cannot act 
together, although they may act for the same 
object. In order to satisfy Louis Napoleon, 
therefore, without affronting the English peo- 
ple, a dissolution of Parliament will, it is stated 
on the same authority, take place immediately. 
It is not known whether the recent visit of 
Lord Clarendon to the Emperor of the French 
had reference to the above matter or not. The 
Cunard steamer Arabia had returned to Liver- 
pool from the war with 200 wounded soldiers ; 
there was a report that the French gg 
agents were negotiating for her services, The 
new Cunarder Altna had sailed from Liver- 

ol with artillerymen and horses for the 

rimea, and the Cambria was fitting for caval- 
ry, for the same destination. The screw steam- 
ers Great Britain, Indian, and British Queen, 
were also about ready. 

Iretanp.—The Limerick Chronicle states 
that the roads and bye-ways of Limerick have 
been covered with birds, dead and dying, from 
the cold and the want of their usual food. A 
— Dublin church minister, the Rev. Mr. 

hichester, succeeds to the vast estates of the 
late Lord O’Neill, valued at $200,000 per an- 
num, and free from incumbrances. John Car- 
den, the Irish gentleman who attempted to 
earry off Miss Arbuthnot, an English heiress, 
has been liberated from prison, on the plea of 
ill health, on condition that he will reside 
abroad until the term of his sentence expires. 

FRANCE, 

Of the departure of the Emperor Napoleon 
for th® seat of war, nothing additional was 
known, though the preparations continued to 
be made. Immediately after the reception of 
the Czar’s death in Paris, orders were sent to 
General Canrobert to press on the siege of Se- 
bastopol with the utmost vigour. General 
Wedell had left Paris on his return to Berlin, 
and was said to be the bearer of instructions 
which would insure the conclusion of a treat 
between Russig and the Western Powers. A 
large fourgon, containing a printing press for 
the army in the Crimea, was embarked on 
the 7th of March on board the Express 
steamer at Lyons. On it was to be seen this 
inscription:—Armee d’ Oricnt—Imprimerie Im- 

iale. Two of the best compositors of the 

mperial printing establishment at Paris ac- 


company it. 
_ SPAIN. 


The Cortes voted the religious bases of the 
new Constitution on the 28th ult. It is as fol- 
lows:—‘‘ The nation binds itself to maintain 
and protect the worship and ministers of the 
Catholic religion which Spaniards profess; but 
no Spaniard or foreigner shall be persecuted 
for his opinions or belief, so long as he does 
not manifest them by public acts ao 
religion.” The Madrid Gazette of the 27th 
ult. contains a Royal deeree, authorizing the 
‘establishment in the Island of Cuba of a bank 
of issue and discount, with a capital of 3,000,- 
‘000 piastres (the piastre is about 6 francs) in 
6000 shares. The authorization is to be for 
25 years, and may be renewed. 


AUSTRIA. 


A daughter was born to the Emperor and 
Empress of Austria at Vienna, on 5th inst. 
The infant “ Archduchess’” was baptized, next 
day, Lord John Russell being present at the 
ceremony. The Archduke William, a personal 
friend of the new Emperor of Russia, has 
been sent to St. Petersburg, with an autograph 
letter from the Emperor of Austria. 


SARDINIA. 

The Chamber of Deputies has adopted the 
bill for the suppression of convents and other 
ecclesiastical corporations, by a majority of 
117 votes against 36. 


RUSSTA. 

A synopsis of the Emperor Alexander’s 
manifesto has been received via Konigsburg. 
He declares that the welfare of his Empire 1s 
his only object. He will endeavour to maintain 
Russia in the highest standard of power and 
glory, and will aim to accomplish the inces- 
sant wishes and views of his predecessor. In 
this hope and zeal he trusts that his subjects 
will do their utmost to assist him. 

The Duke Constantine, and the other bro- 
thers and officers have taken the oaths of alle- 
gience to the new Emperor. 

Martial law has been declared in the govern- 
ments of Minsk and Mohilew, which are placed 
under the orders of Prince Gortschakoff. An 
imperial order nominates eleven general offi- 
cers to the army of the south (Crimea.) The 
deceased Emperor Nicholas had already re- 
called Prince Menschikoff from the Crimea, 
and given the chief command there to Prince 
Gortschakoff, and the second to General Osten 
Sacken. Intelligence had reached Paris from 
St. Petersburg, which describes that city as in 
a state of great excitement. The nobles had 
met secretly, with a view of addressing the 
Emperor on the subject of arming the serfs. 
They proposed pointing out to Alexander the 
ruin whic would eocounpany such a step, and 
the internal dangers that might follow. It 
was expected that St. Petersburg would be 
placed in a state of siege. The war party al- 
ready began to threaten. The Emperor is re- 
ported to have declared his intention to follow 
out the policy laid down by Nicholas at the 
Congress of Vienna. Prince Gortschakoff’s in- 
structions have been confirmed. General Pas- 
kiewitch is opposed to the arming of the serfs, 
and has addressed the Emperor on the sub- 
ject. The test confusion appears to pre- 
vail at St. Petersburg. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


A despatch from Sebastopol, dated March 
5th, reached Paris on the 7th inst., stating that 
50,000 Russians were threatening the English 
force at Balaklava. General Bosquet was ¢a- 
deavouring to get his corps in the rear of the 
enemy with the view of cutting them off from 
reinforcements, and becoming in turn the 
attacking party. The weather was vari- 
vo ee had s in entering 
Sebastopol. e firing continued on both sides 
with more or less steadiness. During 
night of the 21st ult. the Russians threw up an 
armed redoubt on the flank of the fortifications 


of Sebastopol, and on the night of the 24th it 
was attacked 


tory with, 100 of their men French 
likewise d some of the Russian works 
around the 


The ial correspondent of the 

London Daily News, under date of Balaklava, 
February 23d, says that it is rumoured that 
General Canrobert has ordered a court martial 
upon an officer high in command in the French 
army, who is acoused of holding treasonable 
ndente with the enemy. The block- 


Correspo 
ade of the Damube has been raised aince Feb- 


ruary 18th. It is rumoured that Schamyl, in 
conjunction with the fameus Naib-Mahomed, 


will invade the Crimea by wa Anapa and 
the Sea of Azoff. 
SWITZERLAND. 


The federal government of Switzerland has 
just received from the resident Minister of the 
nited States at Berne, a note éxpressing his 
regret that in some cantons the authorities ap- 
peared to favour the emigration to America of 
persons ey destitute, and even of 
criminals. These abuses, the American En- 
voy observes, have been the object of strong 
memorials to Congress to.enact a law to 
ut an end to the evils indicated, by prevent- 
ing the United States from becoming the Botany 
a of Europe. 
letter from Lugano, of the 28th ult., says: 
“The pronunciamento of the three principal 
towns of the canton of Mendrisio, in favour of 
the government, has been responded to by the 
peasantry. The column of armed men who 
marched from Bellinzona into the Levantina, 
was 350 strong. It reached Binsca on the 
by 26th ult. and was there joined in the evenin 
150 men of that district. On the 27th ult. th 
corps entered Faido, and defiled on the square 
shouting :Vivas for the liberals. The printin 
office of the Patriota was invaded by them, an 
the furniture, haying been carried on the 
uare, was then set on fire. The presses, 
which had been concealed, were similarly de- 
stroyed. The chiefs of the opposition had fled 
from Faidor. A detachment of that corps has 
just left for Quinto.” A letter from Bellin- 
zona, of the Ist inst., adds :—‘‘The movement 
is gaining ground. The pupils of the Gymna- 
sium have formed themselves into a guard of 
honour for the defence of the Grand Council. 
Yesterday the Federal Commissioner Bour- 


the members of the government and the liberal 
committee.” 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Cape papers of December 30 state that con- 
siderable alarm had been caused on the East- 
ern borders by some reported movements on 
the part of the natives, but it does not appear 
that any very serious apprehensions were en- 
tertained respecting immediate hostilities. Af- 
fairs are, however, considered by the home 
governs 80 serioug that orders are given to 

t out one or two ships of war, to proceed to 
the Cape. 


MARRIED. 


On Pee the 20th inst., by the Rev. J. L. Val- 
landigham, Mr. Tuomas H. CHattencer of New 
Castle, to Miss Sauire E., daughter of Mr. SamvE. 
Auten of Newark, Delaware. 

On the 21st inst., by the Rev. Wm. A. Rankins, 
Mr. Samvet D. Woovineron of Frankford, to Miss 
Kate E., eldest daughter of Faancis Purr, Esq., of 
Bridesburg, Philadelphia. 

On the 8th inst., by the Rev. J. H. Callen, G. 
Lovupinoton, Esq., to Mrs. S. Ranxin, all of Union- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

At East Hampton, on the 2d inst., by the Rev. 
Stephen L. Mershon, Mr. Geornce E. Beecuer of 
Derby, Connecticut, to Miss Sopuronra C. Ep- 
waagps of the former place. 

On the 20th inst., by the Rev. W. F. Hamilton, 
Rev. Faawxtiin Orr of Indiana county, Pennsylva- 
nia, to Miss Maroarer Craicueap of Washington 
county, Pennsylvania. 


On Thursday morning the 22d inst., by the Rev. 
A. D. Mitchell, Mr. Benzsamin F. Kenpio to Miss 
Macore all of Middletown, Dauphin 
county, Pennsylvania. 


On Saturday, 10th ult., by the Rev. R. B. Fores- 
man, Mr. Scorr of Richmond, Pennsy!va- 
nia, to Miss Susan Ross of Lower Mount Bethel, 
Pennsylvania. Also, on Saturday the 24th inst., 
Mr. Henry Rasecey to Miss Mary Ann 
both of Lower Mount Bethel, Pennsylvania. 

At Canton, China, on the 19th December, 1854, 
by the Rev. Peter Parker, M. D., Acting Commis- 
sioner of the United States of America, the Rev. C. 
F. Preston of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, to Mrs. Maay G. Brewster of the Amer- 
ican Board. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in the hopes of the gospel, at Cheviot, Ohio, 
on the 18th ult.. Mr. SAMUEL OGDEN, aged 86 
years, who had been for more than seventy yearsa 
member of the Presbyterian Church, originally of 
Greenwich, Cdmberland county, New Jersey. 


Died, in Baltimore, Maryland, on Thursday, Ist 
inst., ELIZABETH A., wife of Dr. ELISHA H. 
PERKINS, and daughter of the late Horatio Berry. 
‘* We sorrow not, even as others which have no 
hope; forif we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will 
God bring with him.”’ 


Died, on Saturday afternoon, 10th inst., MARY 
BERRY, youngest child of Dr. E. H. PERKINS, and 
of the deceased, ELIZABETH A. PERKINS, aged 
18 months. * Sufferlittle children to come unto me, 
— forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of 


Died, in the city of New York, on the 22d inst., 
in the 57th year of his age, ISAAC H. BRIANT. 
Mr. Briant was one of the first members of the Pres- 
byterian Church at Yorkville, having united with it 
at its organization in 1847. In 1850 he was elected 
and ordained a ruling elder, in which capacity he 
served until his decease. Of retiring and unobtru- 
sive habits, he yet exerted a quiet but powerful in- 
fluence for good, and has left behind him a memory 
which will be long affectionately cherished, and an 
example of unfeigned piety worthy of all imitation. 
—Communicated. 


Died, suddenly, on the 12th inst., Mrs. ELEA- 
NOR H. W. BLACK. For four days previous to 
her death, she had been suffering from severe ill- 
ness. On the evening of the 10th, she became de- 
lirious, and continued thus until her death. At the 
time of her sudden and melancholy decease, she 
was under the influence of the wildest delirium. 
She was the daughter of Mr. Isaac H. Wailes of 
Washington city. She possessed a cheerful and 
amiable disposition, and was the life of the circle 
in which she moved. In 1844 she dedicated herself 
to the service of the Redeemer. From her natural 
cheerfulness, superficial observers might have 
thought that her piety was not deep and fer- 
vent; but those who knew her intimately, can tes- 
tify that the service of Christ was her chief delight, 
and his glory her great aim and end. She was 
called during the last years of her life, to pass 
through scenes of great trial; yet, she bore all with 
the fortitude and resignation which are character- 
istic only of the sincere Christian. Although a de- 
voted Presbyterian, she was far from bigotry and 
sectarian jealousy. The church of which she was 
a member, and the Sabbath-school in which she was 
a faithful and efficient teacher, will deeply feel her 
loss. The disease which resulted in her death, was 
caused by exposure in the discharge of her duty as 
a Sabbath-school teacher. As her pastor, I feel 
that I should do injustice to her character and 
memory, were I not to bear testimony to her ardent 
devotion to the cause of Christ, and her deep and 
abiding interest in the Church of which she was a 
member. Though she has fallen, we all rejoice in 
the blessed assurance, that she has _ to the 
home of the saints above, where ‘‘ God shall wipe 
— all tears from their eyes,’? and where “ there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying; 
neither shall there be any more pain.”’ H. 


Also, in Washington city, District of Columbia, 
on the 15th inst., Mr. ISAAC H. WAILES, in the 
57th year of his age, after an illness of ten days. 
Thus, in four brief days, the daughter and father 
were cut down by the hand of death. The deceased 
had been a resident of Washington city forty-four 
years; and by his kindness of heart and manner, as 
well as by the justice and uprightness which charac- 
terized all his dealings, had gained the confidence 
and love ofall who knew him. When buteighteen 
years of age, he made a public profession of his 
faith in Christ, and connected himself with the 
Bridge street Church, Georgetown, District of Co- 
lumbia. Ina few years he, with a number of others, 
were organized into what has been known as the 
New York Avenue Church, Washington city, now 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. J. R. Eckard. 
Of that church he continued a faithful and efficient 
member, until the division of the Presbyterian 
Church in 1837 and 1838. Then, with a few others, 
he withdrew, and they engaged in a new enter- 
prise. Their difficulties and discouragements were 
such, however, that it was finally abandoned ; when 
he connected himself with F street church, and con- 
tinued his connection there until the summer of 
1853, when he connected himself with what is 
known as the Island enterprise, now the Seventh 
street church. Of that church he was the senior 
ruling elder. How faithfully he discharged the du- 
ties of that responsible office, all who knew him 
can testify. To that infant church he gave his 
means, his labours, his prayers, and tears. A firmer 
friend it could not have had. His piety was always 
| cheerful and consistent. Through a long and not 

uneventful life, he was the faithful follower of the 
meek and lowly Jesus. He was slow to censure, 
ready to forgive, and firm and inflexible in duty. In 
losing such a man and such a roling elder, our Jittle 
church has been sorely bereaved. To his stricken 
widow and orphan children, be has left the most 
precious of all Jegacies—the savour of a holy life— 
the brightness of an almost faultiess example. His 
death was calm and peacefal. No doubts and fears 
obscured the brightness of his eternal prospects. 
May all who knew him follow him as he followed 
Christ. H. 


A FEMALE TEACHER WANTED—In a private 

family, to ‘teach the English branches. The 
number of children will not exceed eight. An Old- 
school Presbyterian preferred; aod a teacher of 


and stormed bythe French. The . 


experience required. Address, 


mar 31—3t Washington City Post Office. 


geoise arrived here, and had a conference with , 


| 


The Bloomfield 


SABBATH EVENINGS IN RUTGERS STREET: 


CHURCH, NEW YORK.—Sermoa to-morrow (Sab-'|. 


bath) at half-past seven o’clock, 
by the Rev. Dr. Vermilye of the city of New York. 


WESTMINSTER CAURCH, NEW YORK—The 
Rev. Dr. Dickinson will preach in Westminster, 
Church, Twenty-Second street, between Sixth and 
Seventh —- New York, to-morrow (Sabbath) 
let April, at “past ten A. and the 
Rev. W. Alexander, D. D,, in evening at half- 
seven o’ciock. 


A VACANT CHARGE.-—-Twe of the churches of 
& pastoral charge, which the Rev. Joba Dickey filled 
for a period of twenty years, aré now vacant, viz: 
Presbyterian and Buffalo Presbyte- 
rian cherches, in Perry county, Peansylvania. 
These churches have united te form a pastoral 


charge, and are anxious to secure the services of a 


stor. The me will be 9650, and very proba- 
ly $600. Naw Bloomfield, the county seat of 
Perry county, ia situated within five miles of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad; and Ickesburgh, where the 
other church ia lecated, is withia ten miles of the 
same road. There is a daily mail by stage to each 
place. Persons desirous offisiting the charge, can 
reach it by stopping either at Newport, or Millers- 
town, on the Peansylvania Reliroad. On behalf of 
the Trustees, A. B. Anpeason, 
New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania. 
Heray Baviea, 
Ickesburgh, Pennsylvania. 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 


The Presbytery of West Jersey stands 
journed to meet in Salem on the third Tuesday o 


April (the 17th), at three o’elock, P. M.; and will 
there call for the Sessiosal Records, and the col-| 
lections for the Commissioners’ and Coatingent 
Funds. 


The Presbytery ‘of Raritan stands ad- 


journed to meet in Frenchtown on the third Tues- 


day of April (17th), at eleven o’clock, A. M., the 
opening sermon to be preached by the Rev. Benja- 
mio Carrell, Moderator. 

P. O. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Northumberland will 
hold its next stated meeting in the Lycoming Centre 
Church, on the third Tuusday (the 17th) of April, at 
eleven o’clock, A.M. Sessional Records, Statisti- 
cal Reports, and contributiéns to the Commission- 
ers’ and Contingent Funds, wil! be called for. 

Isaac Gaiea, Slated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Elizabethtown will 


hold its next stated meeting in the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Rahway, New Jersey, on the third 
Tuesday (17th) of April, at three o’clock, P. M. 
Statistical Reports and the yearly assessment for 
Presbyterial expenses will be called for. 

J. T. Enouisa, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Connecticut will meet 
in the First Presbyterian Church of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, on the fourth Tuesday of April (24th) at 
hall-past seven o’clock, P. M. 

T. S. Currys, Stated Clerk. 


The Second Presbytery of Philadelphia 
will hold its next stated meeting in the Presbyterian 
Church at Holmesburgh, on the third Tuesday (17th) 
of April, at half-past three o’clock, P. M. 

Jacos Stated Clerk, 


The Presbytery of Newton will meet in 
Philipsburgh, New Jersey, on Tuesday the 17th of 
April, at eleven o’clock, A.M. Sessional Records, 
Statistical Reports, and contributions for Commis- 
sioners’ expenses, will be called for. 

Henry Reeves, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Passaic will hold its 
next stated meeting in the church of Connecticut 
Farms, on the third Tuesday of April (17th), at 3 
o’clock, P. M. Statistical Reports and contribu- 
tions to the Presbyterial Fund will be called for. 

Wa. H. Slated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore will holdits 
spring session in the Presbyterian Church in An- 
napolis, on the second Tuesday (10th) of April, at 
half-past seven o’clock, P.M. The clerks of ses- 
sions are earnestly requested to have their annual 
report to Presbytery ready to present at the open- 
ing of the meeting. 

R. C. Garprairnu, Slated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia will 
hold its next stated meeting in the West Arch 
street Church, corner of Arch and Eighteenth 
streets, Philadelphia, on Wednesday the 4th of 
April, at ten o’clock, A.M. The regular sermon 
will be preached by the Rev. Mr. Watts, in the 
Tenth Church (Rev. Dr. Boardman’s) in the eve- 
ning, at half-past seven o’clock. Pastors and ses- 
sions are reminded that, by a rule of Presbytery, 
full Statistical Reports are to be given in on the 
first day of the session. 

Danret Gaston, Stated Clerk. 


The Second Presbytery of New York will 


meet in the Scotch Church in Fourteenth street, on 
Tuesday, April 17th, at half-past seven o’clock, 
P.M. The meeting will be opened with a sermon 
by the Rev. Joseph Sanderson, or his alternate, 
Rev. Wilson Phraner. It is particularly requested 
that Statistical Reports aad collections for the 
Commissioners and Contingent Funds, be handed in 
atthe commencement of the sessions. 
D. M. Haturway, Stated Clerk. 


The regular spring meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Bedford will be held in the Presbyterian Church 
of Yorktown, on the 17th of April, at two o’clock, 
P.M. At this meeting, Statistical Reports from the 
churches, and the collections for our different 
Boards, and for the Commissioners and Contingent 
Funds of the General Assembly, will be called for. 

Wictram Partrerson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Mohawk will convene 
for its annual meeting in the church at Oneida, New 
York, on the first Tuesday (3d) of April, at two 
o’clock, P. M. 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold 
its stated meeting in the Presbyterian Church of 
McVeytown, on the second Tuesday (the 10th) of 
April, at eleven o’clock, A. M. Statistical Reports 
will be called for. 

Ropeat Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New York will meet 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Williamsburgh, 
Long Island, (Rev. John D. Wells’), corner of Fifth 
and South Third streets, on Monday the 16th day of 
April, at half-past seven o’clock, P.M. Statistical 
Reports are to be presented. Collections will be 
required for the Commissioners’ and Contingent 
Funds of the General Assembly, and for the Contin- 
= Fund of Presbytery. It is enjoined by the 

resbytery, on every church session, to cause their 
Statistical Reports complete, together with the 
above collections, to be presented to the Stated 
Clerk, on the morning after the opening of Presby- 
tery. Joxm M. Kress, Stated Clerk, 


Greenbricr Presbytery will meet in Ka- 
nawha Salines, on the 19th of April, at 11 o’clock, 
A.M. James M. Brown, Stated Clerk, 


The Presbytery of Carlisle will hold its 
next regular meeting in the Silver’s Spring Church, 
on the second Tuesday (the 10th) of April, at eleven 
o’clock, A. M. 
James F. Kennepy, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Winchester will hold 
its next regular meeting at Martinsburgh, Virginia, 
on the third Wednesday (the 18th) of April, at half- 
past seven o’clock, P. M. 

J. R. Gramam, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of St. Clairsville will 
meet in Cadiz, Ohio, on the third Tuesday of April 
next, at eleven o’clock, A.M. Sessional Records, 
Statistical Reports, aod Congregational Settlements, 


will be called for. 
James Kear, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Washington will mect 
in the Fourth Church of Wheeling, Virginia, on the 
third Tuesday (17th day) of April, at two o’clock, 
P.M. Sessional Records, Statistical Reports, Proofs 
of Settlement with pastors and supplies, Commis- 
sioners’ and Contingent Funds, and Narratives of 
the State of Religion, must be presented by the 
sessions. Each minister and congregation will be 
called upon to state what they have done for each 
of the Boards, and also in regard to the matter of 
‘* ministerial support.”? Reports will be expected 
from licentiates and candidates. 

Cyrus Dicxson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New Castle will meet at 
Red Clay Creek Church, Delaware, on the second 
Tuesday (10th) of April, at eleven o’clock, A. M., 
and will be opened with a sermon by the Rev. A. 
A. Hodge. The church sessions are particularly re- 
quested to send up their Records, their Statistical 
Reports, and their contributions to the Commis- 
sioners and Contingent Funds. 

Roseat P. DuBoss, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Central Texas will hold 
its next stated meeting on the third Thursday (the 
19th) of April, at Oak Island Church, Limestone 
county, Texas, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

R. F. Buntine, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Chickasaw will meet at 
College Church, on Thursday the 12th of April, at 
eleven o’clock, A. M. 

L. B. Gastron, Stated Clerk, 


The Presbytery 8 Fayetteville will meet | 


in Montpelier Church, in Robeson county, North 
Carolina, on Thursday the 5th of April, at twelve 


o’clock, M. 


The Presbytery of Schuyler will meet in 
Knoxville, Illinois, Ap.il 5th, at seven o’clock, P.M, 
Sessional Records, Statistical Reports, Commission- 
ers’ and Contingent Funds will be ex . 

Tuomas 8. Vai, Clerk. 


bi The Presbytery of Donegal will hold its 


next stated meeting in the Presbyterian Charch of 
Strasburgh, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, April 10th, 
at eleven o’clock, A.M. Members will please ob- 
serve the change in the day of the meeting, from 
the third to the second Tuesday of April. 
Jonn Clerk. 


7 
end Howeon. ‘Mape: 
$6. ve dal ad! to 
Rev. leaac Browa vO. $1. ins, 
Travels.in Europe the Kast, By 
e 
Stint’e Rest. With ¢ Portrait and Life, 
The only unabridged edition published in America. 


» the author, which make them 


and Morality. By Rev. Napoleon Russell. 


Addresses, By Joba Angsll Jeans 28 


cents, 


Lectures on Litera from ‘Chances 
to Speacer. By Henry Reed. With 

The Old Mizer Canén. A Lift of aad a 
Life of Song. By Revs Erskine Neale. 

The Night-Lamp. By Rev. Dr. Machriane. 

The Hiding-Place. the 
oust with Jesus. By the Rev. William Jay. 


The Physical Geography of the See. Lieet. 


and Protestart jones Compared in 
their Threefold Relations to Wealth, Beamlodges 


Signs of the Times; or Present, Past, and Feit. 


By the Rey. Jeha Cummiag, D.D., 


Sabbath Morning, Readiags on the Testa- 
ment. Book of Levitious, By Dr, Camming, 75 cts. 

Harper’s Statistical Gazetteer of the World. r- 
ticularly describing the United States, Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotie. By J. Calvin Smith. 
With Seven Maps. Sheep, $4.75. 


NEW JUVENILES. 
Dashwood Priory; of, Mortimer’s College Life. 
By E.J.May. Llastrated, 75 cents. 
Matilda Lonedale; or the Kidest Sister. By Char- 
i the hter. Mrs. Croaland. 
lustrated, 76 cents, | 
Esperanza; or the Home of the Wanderers. By 
Anne Bowman. I!lustrated, 75 cents. 
A Visit to my Birthplace. By author of “Abbey 
ea Howard; or Truth and Honesty Ulwatrated. 
Adama, 25 cents. 
slen’s Fault; Tal 
For sale by ~ 
shers, Bookselle ud Importer 
No. 14 street above Siath; Philedelphis. 
mar 31— 


ITTO’S DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Morning Series, 
Volume I. Antediluvians and Patriarche. 
Il. Moses and the Judges. ; 
III. Samuel, Saul, and David. 
IV. ‘Solomon and the Kings. 


Evening Series. 
Volume I. Job and the Poetical Books. 
II. Isaiah and the Prophets. 
lil. The Life and Death of our Lord. 
IV. The Apoaties and the Barly Church. 

There is not probably an English writer living 
who has done more for biblical learning than the 
pioas and indefatigable author of the volumes before 
us. The name of John Kitto will float down on the 
tide of time to future generations, when he will be 
held in profound veneration for his achievements ia 
the cause of sacred Jearning.—Caristian Intel. 

We are free to say, that as a whole, these rol- 
umes are unequalled as compact and portable expo- 
sitions of the historical Scriptures.— Watchman and 
Reflector. . 

I cannot lose this opportunity of recommending 
in the strongest and most emphatic manaer I can 
command, this invaluable series of books. I be- 
lieve, for the elucidation of the historic parte of 
Scripture, there is nothing comparable with them in 
the English, or any other language.—Rev. John 
Angel Jumes. 

if any one will commence this series, he will not 
be satisiied till they are finished.—Centra/ Chris- 
tian Herald. 

It will become to the family what the Cyclopedia 
is to the study, a standard work.—Newark Daily, . 

Ministers will find much material for the illustra- 
tion and interpretation of Scripture, which it will be 
difficult fer them to collect for themselves from a 
well-furnished library.—Christian Intelligencer. 

For the variety, accuracy, and richness of the 
illustrations brought to bear upon the sacred text, 
this work stands, we believe, unrivalled.— Witness, 

No person can read the volumes of this series 
without ever after reading the inspired record with 
intelligence’ find satisfaction than before. 
— Tr 
The contributions of Dr. Kitto to the illustration 
of the Old Testament scriptures, are among the 
most valuable in our la Richmond Chrie- 
tian Advocate. 

The whole work is very attractive and suggestive. 
— Evangelist. 

Sabbath-school and Bible Class teachers and scho- 
lars will find in it the needed explanations of diffi- 
culties and elucidation of obscurities in the geogra- 
phical, historical, chronological, and peculiar ori- 
ental allusions of the sacred writers.—Rel, Herald, 

There is a freshness and point in the comments of 

peculiarly interesting 
to the Bible student.—Presby. Herald. 

The work is invaluable in a family, nor is there 
any minister who will not find it eminently useful 
to him.—Congregational Herald. 

Kitto has done more to expouad and illustrate the 
sacred page than any other commentator in our lau- 
guage.—Family Friend. 


Published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York. 
For sale b 


y 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, lst Bookstore above Sixth, 
mar 31—3t Philadelphia. 


NGLISH, CLASSICAL, AND MATHEMATI- 
CAL SCHOOL.—The Subscriber has resumed 
his School] at the Rooms, Southwest corner of 
Twelfth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, Appli- 
cations to be made from nine o’clock, A. M., to 
half-past one o’clock, P.M. Saturdays excepted. 
Residence, No. 12 City Row, Eleventh street, be- 
low Vine, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—2:* WILLIAM R. McADAM. 


UMMING’S WORKS—Published by Lindsay & 
Blakiston, Publishers and Booksellers, No. 25 

South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 

The Signs of the Times; or, The Present, Past, 
and Future. By the Rev. Joho Cumming, PD. D. - 
*¢ And there shall be signs in the sun, and in the 
moon, and in the stars, and upon the earth distress 
of nations with perplexity.” In one volume, 12mo, 
price 75 cents. Cumming’s Apocalyptic Sketches; 
two vols., price $1.50. Cummings Churches 
of Asia-Minor; one volume, price 75 cents. Cum- 
ming’s Lectures on the Miracles; one vol., price 75 
cents. Cumming’s Lectures on the Parables; one 
volume, price 75 cents. Cumming’s Lectures on 
Daniel ; one volume, price 75 cents. Cumming’s 
Minor Works. A Message from God; or, Thoughts 
on Religion for Thinking Men; price 38 cts. The 
Comforter; or, Thoughts on the Influence of the 
Holy Spirit; price 38 cents. Christ our Passovor; 
or, Thoughts on the Atonement; price 38 cents. 
Christ Receiving Sinners; price 38 cts. The Fia- 
ger of God; price 38 cents. The Great Sacrifice; 
price 38 cents. 

Neaacy Reapy.—lInfant Salvation; or, Al) Saved 
that Die io Infancy. The Communicant’s Manual ; 
a Plain and Practical Exposition of the Lord’s Su 
per. The Baptismal Font; an Exposition of the 
Nature and > of Christian Baptism. 

mar 


EW JUVENILE MUSIC.—Just Published 
The Young Shawm; a Collection of School 
Music. By William B. Bradbury. 160 pp. 
cents, 

he features of this new book are 


Price 


1. A Brief Elementary Course, in: which tenes 
and songs in the body of the work are referred to, 
instead of mere ‘* Exercises,’’ printed in the Ele 
mentary department. 

2. Musical Notation in a Nutshell; or, ** Things 
to be Taught;’? furnishing to the teacher a synopsis 
of such subjects as he will need to introduce from 
lesson to lesson. 

3. A Great Variety of New Javenile Music. 

The reputation of the author, and his great sue- 
cess in previous similar works, will be a sufficient 
guarantee of the adaptedness of this work to its in- 
tended purposes. As the result of more ripened ex- 

rience, and prepared under peculiar advantages 
in respect to the amount of material at hand, it is 
hoped the Young Shawm will be found the most 
useful and of the author’s javenile works. 
A single copy will be sent te any teacher by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of the wholesale price, twen- 
ty-five ceats. : 
ALSO JUST PUBLISHED, 

Root’s Musical Album; a new and complete Vo- 
cal Text-Book, and collection of New Music, for 
Academies, High schools, Seminaries, &c. By Geo. 
F. Root, author of “The Academy Vocalist,” 
The Flower Queen,” &c. Price 62) cents. 


Published by 
MASON BROTHERS, 
mar 31—eow3t 23 Park Row, New York. 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 
& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnat street; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—ly 


Bevery INSTITUTE—Beverly, New Jersey. 
—lIn this Institution a limited er of pupils 
is received, who are under the imm 


ate super- 

vision and instruction of the Howey = in alf the 

branches of a complete English, Scientific, and 

Classical education. Modern Languages, Masia, 

&c., are also taught by able instructors. The Sch 

is beautifully located on the banks of the Delaware, 

three miles below Burlington, New Jersey, as 

direct railroad commanication with New York, 

is hourly accessible from Philadelplya, both 4 

steamboat and railroad. Ordinary expenses, 

per quarter. For circulars, &c., address 
Rev. M. L. HOPFORD, A. M., Principal. 

mar 31—6t 


LAIN WORDS TO A YOUNG COMMUNI- 
CANT.—By James W. Alexander, 
sand now ready. 
A delightful volume, which 
beoefit it wae chiefly topics for serious re- 


brief sections there are many 


’ flection—the seeds of the things which may be cal- 


tivated to Jusurisat freitfulness.—-Ps 
Kt deals in the clearest maoner with the momen- 
tous practical trathe which cluster round the yreat 
ordinance, and utversits emphatic iginja way 
int and bravity make it felt, where 4 more 
claborate would fill 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, upper corner of Amity street. 
For either of the above prices, remitted in post- 
age stamps or }, & copy will be seat by 
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egislatgre, still in session, does nothing that 
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TEMS. 
Musxers ror Forriax Uss.— 
ere is. t activity at present among some 
au 
q 
years, which must prove of great value in de- 
.veloping the resources of its wide expanse of 
territory. At Linwood, on the Neches River, 
| Texas, there jaa bridge which the bulk of the 
| emigration passes over, and though the toll | 
taker keeps no resard of the persons, he does 
of the form a pretty good 
criterion for jadgment _ During the month of 
the year. 1854, no less than 550 
Wagor Over this bridge, 
| 
| | 
ach wagon, mi 2g im al 
Texas season at 100,000, the Gonzales 
Inquérer thinks this amount accurate. 
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This is g tale Connected with the stirring times of 
the American Revolution, the scenes,of which are 
confined to New Jersey. It abounds in exciting 
incidents, which are delineated with more than ordi- 


“while it illustrates portion of national history. 

‘Tas Rien Kiesnax. The History of Ruth the 
Moabitess,.. By Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., Rector 
of St. Geotge’s burch, New York. New York, 


‘we need not say that he hes succeeded in eliciting 
and presenting, in @ very attractive manner, the im- 
‘portant lessons taught by this on of Scripture. 
As the Lectures were written ay delivered with a 
particular view 0 the instruction of the younger 
-memibers of his flock, it ie to be hoped that they will 
where. 


-- Female Seminaries, Academies, and Higb-schools. 
eo By George F. Root. New York, 1855, Mason 
* "Brothers. Music form, pp. 208. 
Baavsvar’s Youre Suawm. A Collection of 
School Music: By William B. Bradbury. New 
1855, Mason Brothers. Music form, pp. 


petent masters, it is only necessary for us to an- 
mounce their appearance. To criticise them intelli- 


_ gently, would require a more detailed knowledge of 


the music than we have the opportunity for acquir- 


ing at present. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 
) From Leonard Scott & Co. we have received the 
February namber of the North British Review, 
which fully maintains its claim to stand in the front 


_pank of English Quarterlies. In our estimation, it is 


best. for intelligent general readers. 


for April abounds in good 
i The 


‘feading matter, and is beautifully embellished. 


spirit and tone of this Magazine are generally unex- 
ceptionable. 


Littell’s Living Age; No. 566, has its mingled 
variety of prose and poetry, well selected and enter- 
ining 


tal A 
Annual Report of the Man- 


ennsylvania Institution for the Blind 
is an exesedingly interesting document. It is en- 


riched by @ letter from Dr. Dunglison on the Blind, 


‘and Eurdpean Institations for the Blind. 

Graham’s American Monthly for April has ap< 
peared, with a rich variety of matter. Besides other 
embellishments, it is adorned with a splendid steel 
engraving of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Godey’s Lady's Book for April, is equal to any of 
jts predecessors, and has good engravings and many 


‘illustrations of ladies’ fancy work. 


Consumption of Gold and Silver. 


It has been ascertained that in Birming- 
m, England, not less than one thousand 
noes of fine gold are used weekly, equiva- 
Tent to $850,000 or $900,000 annually; 
and ‘that the consumption of gold-leaf in 
.eight manufacturing towns is equal to 584 
-ounces weekly. For gilding metals by elec- 


trotype ahd the water-gilding not 
leas tha 


an 10,000 ounces of gold are required 
annually. The consumption of gold in the 
potteries of Staffordshire for gilding por- 
celain, &c., is from 8000 to 10,000 ounces 
annually. A recent English writer states 
the consumption of gold and silver in Paris 
at over 1,000,000 o 

ago aD ish writer of celebrity es- 
yimated t the value of the precious metals 
annually applied to ornamental and lux- 
urious at £5,612,000, or about 
$28,000,000. At the present time, the 
consumption of fine gold and silver must be 
doubled, both in Europe and the United 
States, and may be fairly estimated at $40,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000 annually. The 
quantities used in the manufacture of watch- 
cases, pencil-cases, plate, &c., are enormous. 
We may fairly assume that if there be $240,- 
000,000.of, coin in the United States, the 


amount consumed and now ng in a 
a 


‘manufactured shape is 50 per cent. 


rger 
“namely, $360,000,000 to $400,000,000.— 


Banker's Magazine. 


Petrifying Flesh. 


We copy the following from a letter in 
the Newark Sentinel, from a correspondent 
in Florence, Italy: 

There was at the exhibition one specimen 
of modern invention—a petrified human 
hand! A Florentine — and natural- 


ist, named Sergarto, who accompanied Cham- 
lion- on the ian expedition, soon 
after his return produced specimens of petri- 


‘fied flesh, and:thus preserved the bust of a 


‘young female, who was killed in an insur- 
rection here, 80 beautifully, so perfectly, 
that it seems like the flesh of one just dead. 
"At the afiatomical museum attached to the 
hospital Sergarto was connected with, are to 
‘be seen tables made of petrified human vis- 
céte, It seems Mosaic work—the tables 
are so beautiful; and a great variety of 
things. made .of different parts of human 
to hare th 
Se supposed to have discovered the 
secret in Baypt and he promised to leave it 
pehind him ; ‘but being piqued with the in- 
_difference shown him by the government, 
isi sever communicated it. He died: a few 
after “his return, and is ssid to have 
made an effoft to speak his secret when 
c@ying; which . was, however, ineffectual. 
dete its ‘have’ since been taken to dis- 


the, by which he produced 
such won affects and so far have these 
that-the hand exhibited st the 
result; Dut it comes far short 


of the hnman. petrifactions 
and:is 80 different im ap- 
ve that’ ‘his secret died 
with him. ~ Ses of such a sure od 
of natural history — 
itis the’ scientific world— 
ymaay, thus be attributed to the neglect of this 
étowa to-patronize art and science. 


| the world on 


oo was. CORNWALL B. Wilson. rod | 


coe That dim our eyes.in aftenage, 
Dhink itwas s'mother’s hand, 
Pointing toward that “better.land,” — 


Bat why 
And the 
All thy spirit’s early bloom, 
Then’ its yalpe thog wilt feel 
To thy chamber, still ‘and lone, - 
search this sacred page; 
When earth’s blandishments are gone, 
Every griefit willassuage! 
_ Close thy door against the din 
_» OF worldly folly—worldly fear— 
Only let the radiance in 
Of each heavenly promise here! 
When thy bruiged spirit bends = 
"Neath the weight of sorrow’s chain, 
_-When of all life’s summer friends 
Not one flatterer shall remain ; 


this unotion to the wound 


“> © ' Of thy smitten, bleeding breast— 


| °“Here the only balm is found 


That can yield the weary rest! 


Nor alone in hours of woe 

“ Search the Scriptures,” but while joy 
Doth life’s blissful cup o’erflow, 

Be it oft thy sweet employ: 
So, remembering in thy youth 


Him whose Spirit lights each 
Thou shalt have abundant cue 
He will not forget thine age! 


| From True Tales for Spare Hours. 


The Sea Boy’s Grave. 


“All tears wiped off from every eye, 
They wander where the freshest 

Through all the nightless dey of that unfading sky.” 
As. we drew near the end of our voyage 
from the West Indies, the weather became 
equally, and we had occasionally a good 
deal of sea, which made things very un- 
comfortable on board. A sailor, who had 
behaved very ill at the outset of the vo age, 
and with whom the men. had declined 
‘ng company, had'been seized with a fever; 
and although it had been in some measure 
‘subdued, yet the poor fellow was in a very 
dangerous state. He had been a bad and 
wicked man; and now that he was appar- 
ently drawing near to death, it was desirable 
that some care and kindness might be shown 
him in regard to his soul. The captain and 
crew were very indifferent upon the subject; 
and I had been so ill, that I was scarcely 
able to get out of my berth. There hap- 
pened, however, to be a boy on board, who 
went among the sailors by the nickname of 
Pious, Jack; or what was, perhaps, equally 
to his honour, or to the honour of the phi- 
lauthropist from whom he derived it, they 


| used to call him Jack Raikes, from his 


having been educated in one of the Sunday- 


of which city the boy, John Pelham, was a 
native. Poor Jack, however, cared very 
little for the sneers and scoffs of the sea- 
men; and the meekness, patience, and tem- 

r, with which he endured the jibes and 
jeers of many on board, often gave me occa- 
sion to say, “Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings thou hest ordained strength, 
that thou mightest still the enemy.” 

When Williams, the poor sailor, was dy- 
ing, and indeed all the time he had been 
ill, nobody had shown him any kindness 
except little Jack and a negro woman who 
was on board, the attendant of a child, 
whom she was bringing over to some rela- 
tions in England. This woman, who was 
always called Cleo, ministered to the wants 
of the dying seaman, nursing him with 
great tenderness, and with her 
own hands —— om eught would be 
likely to tempt his sickly appetite. 

The little Creole Ole had in 
charge was a sweet child, about four years 
old. I saw her very seldom, for she gen- 
erally amused herself on deck, when the 
weather would permit, playing with oy 
kid which had been spared for her sake, 
and which followed her wherever she went. 
She had taught it to go down and up the 
companion ladder; and she would bring it 
in her arms into my cabin, almost every 
—e when she came to ask me how I 

id. 

This excellent negress was kind and at- 
tentive to the sick and young, for we had 
two or three of both on board; and though 
she had little idea of the profounder doc- 
trines of Christianity, she yet possessed 
some knowledge of the truth, and she had 
a deep sympathy for the soul of the dying 
man. She could not read herself, but she 
knew that the Bible revealed the Christian’s 
God, and taught the way to heaven; and 
she would sit with devout attention, lis- 
tening to every word which the dear boy, 
Jack, read from that holy book, not only 
from day to day, but whenever he could 
persuade Williams to hearken to it. 

Things had gone on in this way for some 
time, when one day Jack came into my 
cabin, his face bathed in tears, a look of 
horror on his countenance, his whole frame 
trembling with agitation, and himself un- 
able to speak; I thought from his appear- 


that he had left poor Jack no “hope in his 
death.” 

“What's the matter, Jack?” I said, 
starting up on my elbow in bed. ‘“ What 
has happened? Williams—is he dead?” 

“Dear sir,” said the boy, regardless of 
my question, ‘ Williams—poor Williams! 
he is in agony of soul; he says he is lost— 
that he is a ruined sinner—that he must, 
sir—he must—O! I cannot say the word— 
he says God will cast him into the place,” 
continued Jack, in a burst of inexpressible 
anguish, “where there is weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth! O! what shall I say to him?” 

‘Dear boy,” I said, “do not afflict your 
soul so bitterly. It is well that Williams 
feels all this; take it, my child, as a token 
for good from the hand of your heavenly 
Father, who is not unmindful of your pray- 
ers and labours of love for this tremblin 
penitent. Go to him again, bid him cal 
upon his God; he has said, ‘Call upon me 
in the time of trouble, and I will deliver 
thee!’ Tell him that God is indeed, as he 
believes him to be, a just God, who will by 
no means clear the guilty without an atone- 
ment; bid him believe in the blood of that 
atonement already made for the sins of 
-many; tell him God can be just, even 
while he pardons all his sins, if he throws 
himself upon his mercy in Christ Jesus. 
Say to him, it is not too late to believe— 
neither is it too late for God to have mercy; 
the Lord delighteth in mercy; only let him 
seek repentance at the throne of grace, and 
faith in the blood that cleanseth from all 
sin. ©! say to him, God waiteth to be 
”? 


“Sir,” replied Jack, “I have told him 


‘all this already; but he says he cannot 


believe it. He says every body’s sins are 
forgiven but his. I heve told him the his- 
“tory of the thief on the cross—of the la- 
bourer called at the eleventh hour—of the 
lost shee d all the parables about God’s 
love to sinners—and how Christ came into 
purpose to save sinners, even 
the chief. But he says he cannot believe 
it; and-he will not pray!” 
“Nevertheless, go to him again, my a 
, good boy; read to him, and I will come-an 
pray with. bim.” This I said, not knowing 
that the boy was able of himself to pray for 


another. 
with and found my way 
} into the way where. Williams was sitting 


Dowghter 


‘Gffice for” 


j 


schools of Robert Raikes of Gloucester ;’’ 


ance that poor Williams was dead, and~ 


“thick as stars, surround 


gurgli 


ted fingers convulsively compressed against 


“Open thine’ eye of mercy, O, most gra- 
cious God!” said the boy at last, closing 
the book, and speaking, I suppose, from 


| memory, or, perhaps out of the abundance 


n this dying man, who most earnes 
deaireth and forgiveness, but wi 
‘not pray for it.” 

“Q, earnestly?” exclaimed the wretched 
man, with a voice so full of the bitterness 
of death, that it sent back the blood in a 
cold shiver to my heart. 

“Renew in him, most loving Father,” 
continued the little intercessor, ‘‘ whatsoever 
hath been decayed by the fraud or malice 
of the devil, or by his own carnal will; O, 
eo not unto him the guilt of his former 
sins.” 

The boy here paused again, and looked 


of his own heart, “Open thine eye of sal 


.with an eye of supplication upon Williams, 


beseeching him, as if with the whole ten- 
derness of his soul, to reiterate the petition ; 
but Williams replied only with a look of 
horror. 

“For the sake of Christ,” resumed the 
little suppliant, “who bore our sins in his 
own re upon the cross, show thy pity on 
Harry Williams!” 

The bo in paused, and taking the 
hand of Williams, attempted, by an act of 
kind compulsion, to raise it into an attitude 
of supplication. 

6 fie has no hope, O Lord, but in thy 
sweet mercy! OQ, visit him with thy be- 
nign salvation.” 

“T have no hope!” at last exclaimed the 
man, wringing his hands in despair; ‘‘ I have’ 
no hope!” 

“Q, look down from the height of thy 
sanctuary, and hear the ning of this 
poor prisoner, and loose him who seemeth 
now to be appointed unto death !”’ 

‘‘Q, I am appointed unto death !” 

“Q Lord! wilt thou not regard the cry 
of the destitute? behold, he is destitute! 
we can do nothing to help him—help thou 
him, O our God!’ 

Help me, O my God!’ 

“Q Lord, save! save this poor dying 
man; QO, save Harry Williams!” 

“Lord, save Harry Williams!’ was ut- 


tered by all present; even by the little child; 


and Williams, softened by their affectionate 
sympathy, and doubtless also by the power 
of that word which is both spirit and life, 
melted into tenderness, and, falling back on 
his pillow, shed a torrent of tears. 

These tears, the first that had moistened 
his burning brain since the commencement 
of his sickness, evidently brought relief to 
his overburdened spirit. As drops of rain 
to the bruised reed, or as the evening breeze 
to the smoking flax, they were just what 
nature required at this moment of deep ex- 
tremity. I sat by him till the emotion 
that swelled his heart and filled his eye 
had somewhat subsided; and, commending 
him to the Father of mercies, withdrew to 
my cabin. 

I did not see him again for many days 
after this, my own indisposition having in- 
creased, but I heard of him often, both 
from Jack and the negro woman. Every 
moment the boy could spare from the duties 
of his station on board, was occupied in 
reading the Scriptures to Williams, who 
was now often seen engaged in prayer for 
himself; and he began by degrees to talk 
less of the justice of God, asubject which 
had always filled him with alarm, and more 
of his love. 

After a few days, being considerably bet- 
ter, I told Jack that I would see Williams 
to-morrow. Cleo, however, said that she 
thought Williams was now too near his end 
for me to delay my visit; I therefore arose 
in the evening, and went again to his birth. 

The horror, so strongly marked in every 
feature the first time I saw him, had dwelt 
upon my mind, and, on entering the little 
place where he was lying in his cot, I dread- 
ed the idea of looking on him again. But 
how sweet was my surprise, when I beheld 
in poor—no, in happy Williams, a coun- 
tenance of the most touching complacency, 
and of a placidity so soft, that one would 
have thought that death, which was evi- 


‘dently upon the very threshold, was the ob- 


ject, not of fear, but of long-desired ap- 
proach. Hehad suffered much in the inter- 
val between my former visit and this, from 
many doubts and feffrs; but now they seem- 
ed to have been all subdued; and he said 
to me, with the triumph of one deeply con- 
scious to whom the glory was due, “I am 
a conqueror through Him that loved me! 
O, that wonderful love!’ 

I spoke to him for some time of the 
grounds on which he built his hopes, and 
was much satisfied with all he said in reply. 
He heard me with all the attention and 
courtesy which the subject demanded; but 
he seemed as if he thought—so grateful 
was he—that he wronged his young friend, 
in deriving consolation from any one’s con- 
versation but his. Every word the boy 
now uttered was as much a source of joy to 
Williams as it had formerly been of horror. 
He said to him, two or three times that 
night, referring to the struggle he had hadin 
the morning, “It is calm now, Jack—all 
calm. Is this peace?’ 

“Yes,” replied he, ‘‘I trust it is peace, 
the peace of God, which the Bible says 
passeth all understanding.”’ 

“Who has given me this peace?” said 
Williams, as if he delighted in the ascrip- 
tion of praise to his divine Redeemer, ‘‘ Who 
hath given me this peace ?”’ 

“Christ,” said the boy, in a voice so sol- 
emn and so soft, that it seemed like the 
breathing of some ministering angel, rather 
than the articulation of a human voice. 
‘Christ is our peace; he hath made peace 
for us.” 

“Yes,” said Williams, “ by the blood of 
his cross!” 

Whether it was that the near presence of 
death naturally tends to unnerve us, or that 
my spirits were weak from long confinement, 
I cannot tell, but I felt compelled, at this 
moment, to steal away, to hide the emotion 
gathering round my heart, which I was un- 
able any longer to repress. 

I lay awake all night, meditating on the 
things I had seen and heard in poor Harry’s 
berth. No sound disturbed the repose of 
all on board, except the man at the helm, 
as he chanted, from time to time, some 
doleful ditty. In the midst of this calm 
the spirit of Harry Williams winged its 
flight aloft, entering into the presence of 
Him whom the Heaven of heavens cannot 
contain, and mingling with the thousand 
thousands of at spirits which, 

im !” 
The next day but one the body of Wil- 
liams was committed to the mighty deep. 
The poor boy, on this occasion, seemed to 
feel as if, for the first time, that his friend 
and pupil was indeed no more. But when 
he heard the heavy plunge of the corpse in 
the water; when he heard the waves, with 
sound, close over the body, and 
shut out for ever all that remained of dear 


| Harry Williams, the boy, unable any longer 


to control the violence of his feelings, ut- 
tered a piercing ory, and, so infectious is 
unfeigned sorrow, that many an iron coun- 
tenance, that gave little indication of a kind 
heart within, was that day bedewed with 


tears. | 

I looked upon the whole circumstances of 
this day’s scene as a merciful and providen- 
tial preparation for what followed ; for, three 


days efter, aa we drew near the Land’s End, 


— 


three nights, until we knew not well where 
we were. It would be in vain for me to 
attempt to describe the feelings of those on 
board. The moment of danger is 


After every petition, the little sea- | time for any one to seek with God; 
for the man’s that whieh ought to be the of 
saying, Ke would read’no farther if Wil- every day’s labour should not be left to 
liams still ré to pray to God. ’ hours of peril and sickness to accomplish. 


and God forbid that 
the mercy that is measureless; but they who 
have neglected the great salvation in the day 
of sunshine and of calm, come with # load 
of vated provocations before God, when 
diet drow near to him only in the whirl- 
wind and the storm. 

The wind being somewhat abated, in the 
course of the fourth day from our leaving 
the Channel, we made the Firth of Forth, 


and came to anchor. But tho storm, which |. 


during the last two or three hours had sub- 
sided into a sullen calm, burst out again, 
towards sunset, with tremendous fury, and 
driving us from our moorings, it carried us 
among the islands of the Firth, At half- 
past eleven o’clock, in the absence of -moon 
and stars, and amid cries of ‘ Breakers 


ahead!” we struck upon a sunken rock, the. 


mainmast coming down with a fearful crash ! 

In the midst of all this outward misery 
and distress, I felt a keener edge set to my 
own sufferings by witnessing the affliction of 
the affectionate negress, and the anguish 
with which she gazed upon her “ Massa’s 
child.” Her own fate she seemed to meet 
with heroic firmness, sustained, I hope, by 
her confidence in God, and her trust in 
the Redeemer. “But Massa’s child, my 
Missis’ little girl !’’—she wrung her hands 
over her in unutterable agony! Her deep 
despair was strangely contrasted by the in- 
fantine composure of the child. For the 
last half hour she had held her little bleat- 
ing pet in her lap, saying she would not 
have Nanny to be drowned; and when she 
saw Cleo, and Jack, and I, and all, I may 
say, engaged at intervals in prayer, she 
would try to imitate us, saying, with a most 
solemn look, “Lord, let me die with Cleo, 
and Jack will pray for me to Jesus Christ.” 

As the flood-tide set in, the breakers on 
the rock became more and more tremendous. 
The boat was hoisted out, but the shore pre- 
sented no hope whatever of safety, for it 
was one unbroken reef of rocks and shelving 
stones, on which the sea was dashing with 
a noise like thunder. I determined to abide 
by the wreck; and, seeing I could but die, 
while I had life I left no means of self-pre- 
servation unimproved ; so, lashing myself to 
a spar, I silently witnessed the embarkation 
of Cleo and her child, dear Jack, and some 
others of the sailors, in the boat. With 
much difficulty the men were enabled to set 
a little bit of sail, and made for the shore, 
in the presence of hundreds of spectators, 
who were looking with anguish upon our 
miserable situation. When they put off 
from the wreck, they went pretty well for 
about a quarter of a mile or so, the sail 
keeping them buoyant, and the boat stand- 
ing with her head against the waves. But 
as she drew nearer and nearer the surf, a 
tremendous squall involved them all in dark- 
ness, and torrents of rain quite shut them 
out from our view. But, O! how shall I 
relate what followed?—the sky cleared al- 
most as suddenly as it was overcast—the 
squall subsided—the sun shone out—we 
looked, and looked again, till our eye-balls 
were almost bursting from their sockets— 
we strained our vision again to look; and 
the cry, “‘Where’s the boat ?’—where’s the 
boat ?’”’—the shriek from the speatators on 
the cliffs, and the ns from my fellow- 
sufferers on the wreck, came at once with a 
louder and more fearful sweep than even 
the wildest ravings of the tempest. Again 
it returned, in one simultaneous burst of 
anguish. The sea, indeed, answered the 
demand, and gave upthe boat; but she gave 
not up the dead ;—the boat appeared, driven 
with her keel above the waters; but her in- 
teresting freight was gone for ever / 

O! the horrors of that moment! And 
yet, amid them all, while I clung shivering 
to the shrouds of the vessel, expecting every 
moment to be swallowed up by the merciless 
sea, I felt, as it were, a beam of light cross 
my soul as I followed in spirit the sailor 
boy, and beheld him, with his ransomed 
companions, enter into the joy of his Lord! 

The wreck, contrary to all human calcu- 
lation, continued to hold together till next 
morning, when, the storm having been suc- 
ceeded by acalm, that smiled, as it were, on 
the ruin its predecessors had accomplished, 
my fellow-sufferers and myself were brought, 
by the kind care of the fishermen, on the 
coast safe to land. 

Being much exhausted, I went to bed in 
a little cottage, whose generous owner hos- 
pitably opened her door to receive me. In 
the evening I arose, and went to view the 
bodies of those who had been washed ashore. 
On the low, but decent bed of the little vil- 
lage ale-house, Cleo and her “‘ Massa’s child” 
were lying. They were clasped together in 
an inseparable embrace—the child’s hand 
reposing on the bosom of her nurse; and 
the swarthy arms of Cleo were locked around 
her little darling; while death itself, which 
severs the dearest and fondest ties of human 
tenderness, here appeared only to have ren- 
dered their communion more indissoluble. 
They were buried in each other’s arms. 

I was turning away from the last view of 
their remains, when I perceived that poor 
Nanny, the pet kid, who had survived by 
swimming ashore, and who had followed me 
into th2 room, had climbed with its fore- 
feet upon the bed, and was licking the dead 
hand of its sweet little playmate. 

Poor Jack—less honoured, but surely not 
less worthy of honour—was laid out on a 
sheet on the floor, a blue chequered shirt 
his only shroud! On his bands and face a 
few scratches were visible, which he had 
received from the rocks. Yet his counten- 
ance wore a heavenly expression ; and, stoo 
ing down, I robbed his dear head of a little 
lock of auburn hair. His effects—alas! 
how poor! and yet how rich !—were spread 
upon a table in the room, and consisted of 
a little leathern purse, in which was a well- 
kept half-crown and a solitary sixpence! 
His Bible, which he had ever accounted his 
chief riches, and from which he had derived 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge, was 
placed by his side. I took it up, and. ob- 
served, engraven on its clasps of brass, these 
words :—“ The gift of Robert Raikes to J. 
R. Pelham, Glo’ster.”” O Raikes! this is 
one gem of purest light, indeed; but it is 
but one of the many thousand gems that 
shall encircle thy radiant head in that day 
when the Lord of hosts shall make up his 
jewels! For they that turn many to right- 
eousness shall shine as the stars for ever and 
ever. 


Submission to the Will of God. 


The famous oriental philosopher, Lok- 
man, while a slave, being presented by his 
master with a bitter melon, immediately eat 
it all. ‘How was it possible,” said his 
master, “for you to eat so nauseous a fruit?” 
Lokman, replied, ‘“‘I have received so man 
favours from you, it is no wonder I should, 
for once in my life, eat a bitter melon from 
your hand.” This generous answer of the 
slave struck the master so forcibly that he 
immediately gave him his liberty. With 

| such sentiments should man receive his por- 
tion of sufferings at the hand of God. 
—Bishop Horne. 


He that has the happy talent of parlour 
hing, has sometimes done more for 
hrist and souls in the space of a few min- 
utes, than by the labour of many hours and 


days in the usual course of preaching in the 
pulpit.—Dr, Watts. 


gale of wind from the west south- | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


The Use of Liquids. 
Dr. Ballard fa" bia receht work “On 


‘Pain after Food, its Causes and Treatment,” 


says:—“ The gastric juice does not act u 
food in a liquid Sern: wlll the latter has 
acquired a certain amount of consistence by 
absorption of its watery portion. Henoce, 
broth we: &o., only slowly undergo di- 
gestion, if taken into the stomach in 
quantities; and the action of the 
oo is equally retarded by drowning the 
t in a quantity of liquid. Hence it is 
that persons whose stomachs are unusually 


‘sensitive, often saffer more inconvenience 


from a meal of ‘slops’ than from a dry meal 
consisting of the more digestible articles 
of food. Liquids produce disturbance 
of the digestive process at breakfast than at 
dinner, and hence may be taken more freely 
with the former than with the latter meal; 
the explanation of which lies in its more 
rapid absorption for the restoration of the 
loss of liquid which has taken place from 
the blood by secretion of the skin and kid- 
neys during sleep.” 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


For the Presbyterian, 
THE PERSONS IN THE GODHEAD. 


To my Niece Lizzy—Some time ago a teacher 
was talking to some children, and I will tell 
you what was said. He first inquired how 
many Gods there are, and the children an- 
swered promptly, one. 

“‘How do we know that there is only one?” 
“The Bible says so.” 

“Does not the Bible speak of God the Fa- 
“Ya* 

“Right. And does it not speak of God the 
Son?” “Yes.” 

“Right,” said the teacher, and he quoted 
the words, “But unto the Son he saith, Thy 


throne, O God, is for ever and ever.” 


“ And does not the Bible speak of God the 
Spirit?” “ Yes.” 

Again he said, “right,” and told how Peter 
said to Ananias, that when he had lied to the 
Holy Ghost he had lied unto God. 

** Are there, then, three Gods?” 

Some hesitated, but others answered prompt- 
ly, “ No.” 

“ And do you say that there are Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, and each is God, and yet there 
is only one God?” 

One or two answered yes, but somo seemed 
puzzled. The teacher went on, 

“Does not the Bible tell, in the second 
Psalm, of the Father’s speaking to the Son, 
and saying, Thou art my Son, this day have I 
begotten thee? And does it not tell in John 
xvii. of the Son’s speaking to the Father, say- 
ing, Father, glorify thy Son? And in John 
xv. of the Son’s promising to send the Spirit 
from the Father? And does it not sayin Luke iii. 
that when Christ was baptized the Holy Ghost 
came down like a dove upon him, and a voice 
from heaven said, Thou art my beloved Son?” 

The older scholars, that were familiar with 
the answered yes to each question. 

“Then these three are some way different 
from each other, so that the Father is not the 
Son, and the Son is not the Spirit, and the Spi- 
rit is not the Father?” 

The children agreed that there was a differ- 
ence. 

“Well, these three are different from each 
other, and yet they are not three separate 
Gods; what shall we call them?” 

There was no answer, till the teacher said, 
we will call them persons. 

The children seemed relieved ‘on hearing a 
word they were familiar with; and when he 
asked, “‘ How many persons are there in the 
Godhead?” they answered briskly, ‘‘ There are 
three persons in the Godhead, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, and these three are 
one God, the same in substance, equal in power 
and glory.” 

Now, if you have paid attention to this talk 
of the teacher to his scholars, you can answer 
me some questions. Suppose some one should 
tell you that the Bible teaches that there are 
three Gods, what would you tell him? Would 
you not tell him that the Bible says there is 
none other God but one? Or if another tells 
you that Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are 
nothing more than different names for the one 
God, what will you tell him? Tell him that 
one person with three names does not pray to 
himself, as the Son prayed to the Father, nor 
send himself, as the Father sent the Son, and 
as the Father and Son send the Spirit. Or if 
he should say, “Then you believe that one is 
three, and that three is one,” what will you 
say? Tell him that you do not believe that one 
God is three Gods, nor that three persons are 
one person, but that one God is three persons. 
And if he should say, “Then you believe what 
you cannot understand, for you cannot under- 
stand how God is one, and how he is three;” 
tell him, “ Yes, certainly. I believe a great 
many things that I do not fully understand, 
and so does every one of good sense. And if I 
believe anything at all about God, I must be- 
lieve what I cannot fully comprehend. For 
who, by searching, can find out God?” 

When a little child toddles up to its father’s 
knee and says, father, I cannot understand 
how steam drives boats and draws cars, the 
father answers, It is true, my child, you can- 
not, but believe me that it does. And so God 
says to us all, young and old, you cannot com- 
prehend me; but believe what I tell you, and I 
will tell you more hereafter. 

Uncie Potonvs. 


GOD SEEN IN ALL HIS WORKS. 


In that beautiful part of Germany which bor- 
ders on the Rhine, there is a noble castle, 
which, as you travel on the western banks of 
the river, you may see lifting its ancient towers 
on the opposite side, above the grove of trees 
about as old as itself. 

About forty years ago there lived in that cas- 
tle a noble gentleman, whom we shall call 
Baron ——. The baron had only one son, who 
was not only a comfort to his father, but a 
blessing to all who lived on his father’s land. 

It happened on a certain occasion, that this 
young man being from home, there came a 
French gentleman to see the baron. As soon 
as this gentleman came into the castle he be- 
gan to talk of his heavenly Father in terms 
that chilled the old man’s blood, on which the 
baron reproved him, saying, “Are you not 
afraid of offending God, who reigns above, by 
speaking in such a manner?” The gentleman 
said he knew nothing about God, for he had 
never seen him. The baron did not notice, at 
this time, what the gentleman said, but the 
next morning took him about his castle grounds, 
and took occasion first to show him a very beau- 
tiful picture that hung upon the wall. The 
gentleman admired the picture very much, and 
said, ‘‘ Whoever drew this picture knows very 
well how to use his pencil.” 

“‘ My son drew that picture,” said the baron. 

“Then your son is a very clever man,” said 
the gentleman. 

The baron went with the gentleman into the 
garden, and showed him many beautiful flow- 
ers and plantations of forest-trees. 

“Who has the ordering of this garden?” 
asked the gentleman. 

“My son,” replied the baron, “he knows 
every plant, I may say, from the cedar of Leba- 
non to the hyssop on the wall.” 

“Indeed!” said the gentleman, ‘I shall 
think very highly of him soon.” 

The baron then took him into the village and 
showed him a small; neat cottage, where his 
son had established a school, and where he 
caused all young children, who. had lost their 
parents, to be received and nourished at his 
own expense. The children and the gentleman 
were very much pleased, and when he returned 
to the castle he said to the baron: 

“What a happy man you are to have so good 
@ son!” 

“How do you know I have so good a soon?” 

“ Because I have seen his works, and I know 


-that he must be good and clever, if he has done 


all that you have showed me.” 
“Bat you have never seen him.” 
“No, but I know him very well, because I 
judge of him by his works.” 
“True,” replied the baron, “and this ig the 


+ way I jadge of the character of our heavenly 
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Father. I know from his works that he is a 
being of infinite wisdom, and power, and good- 
ness.” 

The Frenchman felt the force of the reproof, 
and was careful not to offend the good baron 
any more by his remarks. 


FARM AND GARDEN, 


A Bios Ross.—The horticulturists of 
Paris, it is said, have succeeded by artificial 
crossings in obtaining a natural rose of blue 
colour, which is the fourth colour obtained 
by artificial means—that and the yellow or 
tea rose, the black or purple rose, and the 
striped rose beiug all inventions, and the re- 
sult of skillful and scientific gardening. 


Keepine Lemons Fresu.—I have been 
a housekeeper for some years, and never till 
lately have I been able to keep lemons fresh 
and juicy to any length of time. But, with 

my care—now in this closet, now in that 
—now wrapped in paper, now packed in 
bran—now in a cool place, now in a dry one 
—they would dry up and become hard as 
wood. Of late, however, I have preserved 
them perfectly fresh three months in sum- 
mer, by placing them in a closely covered 
- or pot kept ¥ the ice-house. Each 
emon is wra in r (perhaps the 
wiped once in ten or twelve days, then cov- 
ered again with dry paper, and put back 
into the jar, or earthen vessel, on the ice.— 
American Agriculturist. 

Tomators.—Tomato plants, for 
early fruiting, may be raised very early by 
sowing a few seeds in a large flower pot, or 
small box, in rich soil. Cover the 
seeds about half an inch, and keep the earth 
moist; they may be placed near a stove to 
keep the earth warm. After the plants are 
up, the box may be set in the window, or 
in pleasant weather in the open air. Give 
them plenty of water and air; keep them 
from frost; by the first of May they will be 
large enough to transplant into the garden. 
The plants should be thinned out to pre- 
vent them from growing too slender. 


BEES AND Fruit Trees.—A writer in a 
literary journal of Paris, states that the 
bees greatly impfove the fructification of 
fruit trees. Orchards in which several 
hives are kept, always produee more fruit 
than those in which there are none. Inthe 
Provinces on the Rhine, the fruits are more 
abundant and finer than in any other part 
of Germany, and there it is the custom to 
keep large quantities of bees. Plants too, 
which bees visit, thrive better in the neigh- 
bourhood of hives. 


CURRANTS GRAFTED ON THE MAPLE.— 
A correspondent of the New Yorker says 
that he transplanted into his door yard a 
young, thrifty maple, and engrafted into 
scions of a currant bush. They grew well, 
and when ripe looked very handsome. He 
says that you must not graft until the sugar 
water ceases to run. 


Wuite Mountain Srinacn.—lIf the 
advantages of this summer spinach were 
more generally known, I think few gardens 
would be without it. As it is, its valuable 
qualities seem known to a few gardeners 
only. The Orach, or Mountain spinach, is 
a native of Tartary, and in this country it 
grows from three to four feet in height; the 
leaves are broad and fleshy, of a light green 
colour, and of a delicious flavour when 
young, in which state it should be gathered 
for use. The leaves simply require to be 
well washed, boiling quickly, and adding a 
little salt to the water. To keep up a suc- 
cession in a garden, two sowings will be 
sufficient, say the end of February, and in 
April or May; any good garden soil will 
suit it, although it evidently prefers a rich 
loamy soil. The seed vegetates in about 
three weeks after sowing, and considerable 
thinning will be required. If the flower 
shoots are stopped, a succession of fresh 
young leaves will be insured throughout the 
summer, when the common garden spinach 
has run to seed and is useless.— Turner’s 
Florist. 


Grape Vines.—A gentleman who has made 
himself conversant with the culture of the 
grape, informs us that the severity of the past 
winter has destroyed nearly all the young 
wood of the past season, as well as that of the 
year previous. Some vines in a protected 
situation, trimmed by him recently, were found 
in that condition. He thinks that even in the 
city the grape crop will be two-thirds less 
than that of the previous season.— Phil. Ledger. 


Snape Trees.—Now is the time to plant 
shade trees, those auxiliaries to health and re- 
freshing adornments to every well cared-for 
homestead, 


A New Vecerante.—lIt is said that the 
Tannye, or Sandwich Island potato, has been 
introduced into cultivation in several of the 
Southern States. It is described as a “ de- 
licious vegetable,” and the plant is very pro- 
ductive. The editor of the San Antonia Texan 
says a gentleman in that vicinity raised six 
bushels of the article upon a piece of ground 
fifteen feet square. 


|= UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 

ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 
CHarter Bui._pine, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—Capr- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1855, $1,240,629.06.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 

In the Savane Funp Derartment, Money is re- 
ceived pAmty. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or smal] sums, on which interest is 
allowed of Five pen cent. This is the oldest five 
per cent, interest paying Company in the City and 
State. Money paid back without notice, as usual. 

DIRECTORS. 
Stephen R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, M.D. 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereur, 
William M. Godwin, Gustavus English. 
Stepnen R. Caawrorp, President. 
Lawrence Jounson, Vice-President. 
Cuaaces G. Imtay, Sec’y and Treasurer, 
Actuary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 

X In attendance at the Office of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P. M. 

oct 25—ly 


BOOK FOR THE TRAVELLER.—Will be pub- 

lished in a few “gh Visits to European Celeb- 

rities. By the Rev. William B. Sprague, D. D. 
12mo, cloth, $1. 

This work, comprising an account of the author’s 
interviews with many of the most distinguished men 
and women of Europe, will be found to be one of 
the most entertaining books of the season. 


The Teacher’s Last Lesson ; a Memoir of Martha 
Whiting, late of the Charlestown Female Seminary. 
By Catharine N. Badger, an Assistant Teacher. 
With a Portrait, and an Engraving of the Seminary. 
12mo, cloth, $1. 

The subject of this Memoir was one of the most 
distinguished and successful educators of the female 
sex in our country; having been at the head of the 
Charlestown Seminary more than thirty years, and 
having educated, during that period, more than 
three thousand young ladies. The author of the 
book is an accomplished scholar, and was her asso- 
ciate instructor nearly the whole of the time. By 
so competent a hand, this record of Miss Whiting’s 
life is presented as her ‘‘ Last Lesson” to her nu- 
merous widely scattered pupils, and to the world at 
large. 

Just published, The School of Christ; or, Chris- 
tianity Viewed in its Leading Aspects. By Rev. A. 
L. R. Foote, author of *‘ Incidents in the Life of 
our Saviour,”’? &c. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

This is a small Treatise on Christianity, in which 
are discussed Christianity asa life; asa work; as 
a reward; as a culture; as a discipline; as a fel- 
lowship. It is one of the few books that we feel 
free to recommend.—Methodist Profestant. 

This little work introduces a new author to the 
American public, and we venture to predict that 
he will prove a very popular one. It is a book to 
cheer as well to instruct; it gives not only light but 
warmth.—Boston Allas. 

The author presents Christianity, in its various 
aspects, with skill and power, having special refer- 
ence to some of the speculative errors of the times, 
propagated from high sources.— Presbyterian. 

he author has written a very modest preface to 
his book, in which he claims for it much less than 
it seems to us to be fairly entitled to. It shows 
throughout a discriminating and thoroughly disci- 
plined mind.—Puritan Recorder. 

The author, who is not yet known among us as 
he deserves to be, has taken his view from a stand- 
point entirely hie own.— Boston Journal. 

The topics are discussed in a style always lucid 
and simple, and with a tone of chastened piety, as 
well as evangelic spirit.— Episcopal Rec ° 

Christians of all names, will read it with deep in- 

—Christian Chronic/e. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
No. 59 Washington street, Boston. | 


forming it itself quite a gall of 


‘makes two a 


the country. rea matter 
racy, and yaried, is of just the hind 
best adapted to nate the young reader, while 
its wholesome mora! lessons are calculated to refine 
and purify the heart. It is beautifully embellished, 
tures. Francis 
itor. It containe forty-eight " 
ttractive books each — new vol- 
ume has just commenced, and now is the time to 
subscribe. The J sumber (the Gnest ever 
published) portrait of one of the 
n ers. a men. 
Cabinet®? mak Send for a speci Price 
esly 12 cents. Yearly subscription Postmas- 
ters are allowed a liberal discount for obtaining 
subscribers. Address by mail, aad enclose money, 
to D. A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 
mar 3—4teow® 118 Naseaa street, New York. 


AMES R, WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Bighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphva 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cof- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or et 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. so, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
delivered to any part o 


Good refull ked for the coun or 


EW HARDY PASSION FLOWER.—B. M. 
atson, Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, has lately received from France a 
species of Passion Flower, which proves perfectly 
hardy in the Northern and Eastern States, having 
two winters here without any protection what- 
ever, and is now (July 20th) in full bloom. It is one 
of the most vigorous runners in cultivation, making 
shoots of fifteen feet in length in a single season, 
and continues its bleom till very severe . Ite 
rich palmate foilage, and curious and splendid flow- 
ers, which are delightfully perfumed, a — in 
constant succession for several months. r very 
singular appearance of the Passion Flower in the 
arrangement of its stamens in the form of a cross, 
and its triple crown, have suggested the idea of its 
being emblematic of the passion of Jesus Christ. 
This pleasing association renders it a very suitable 
plant for the Cemetery. Plants, $1 each. One 
dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable for the 
a border, or ep $4. One dozen fine 
ardy runaing Roses, in colours, best named 
sorts, 64. Irish Ivy, good plants, $4 per dozen. 

N. B. A full descriptive Catalogue, embracing 
every plant and tree required for che garden, green- 
house, nursery, or orchard, will be sent gratis, on 
application, and post-paid, on receipt of one post- 
age stamp. > Carriage of plants paid to Boston 
or New York. | sep 9—9m* 


PLEASANT COMPANION FOR THE CLOSET. 

— Religious Mazims, having a Connexion with 

the Doctrines and Practice of Holiness. By Thos. 
C. Upham, D. D. 

This is a new and enlarged edition of a pleasant 
companion for the closet, and for the every-day life 
of the Christian. Sound mazims, embodying in terse 
and simple phraseology some important truth, — 

ciple, or precept, are an ultimate result of philoso- 

phy, of the highest practical value. The writings 

of Professor Upham abound in these fruits of a phi- 

losophy permeated by the light and love of the gos- 
ndent 


. 
Just published by 
WILLIAM . & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
mar 24—3t 


EWCOMB’S CYCLOPEDIA OF MISSIONS.— 
Just received, A Cyclopedia of Missions, con- 
taining a comprehensive view of Missionary — 
tions throughout the world, with Geographical de- 
scriptions, and accounts of the social , moral, and re- 
ligious condition of the people. By the Rev. Harvey 
Newcomb. SMITH & ENGLISH, 
mar 17—4t 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, NORRIS- 

TOWN, PENNSYLVANIA.—The Summer 

Session of this Institution will commence on Tues- 
day the Ist of May. 

including lights, &c., and tuition 
in English studies, per session of five months, $79; 
Lessons on Piano, or Guitar, and use of instrument, 
$20 to $25; Vocal Music in class, $2; Drawing 
and Flower Painting, $10 to $12.50; Painting in 
Oil, $20; Ancient and Modern Languages, each, 
$10; Washing per dozen, 36 cents. 

The session bills to be paid $40 in advance, and 
the balance before the pupil is removed. 

Circulars, containing particulars, may be obtained 
by addressing, 

mar17—6t J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 

ROOKLYN.—MUSIC.—The Piano, the Guitar, 
and Vocal Music of the Italian School at the 
Park Institute, in Cumberland street, near De Kalb 
Avenue. Terms moderate. Lessons at the Insti- 
tute, or at the pupil’s house. 

a0” Private Lessons are offered in Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, and French; in Grammar, Arithmetic, Al- 
gebra, Geometry; in Elocution, in Composition, in 
the Philosophies, &c. 

Foreigners may obtain aid in learning English. 

mar 17—3t BAYNARD R. HALL. 


ACADEMY—Af? Airy View, Tuscaro- 
ra Valley, Juniata county, Pennsyleanta, about 
one-fourth of a mile from the Perryville Station of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad.—The Summer Seasion 
will commence on Monday the 16th day of April 
next. Whole expenses per session of twenty-two 
weeks, including board, tuition, washing, and in- 
cidental, $57, —_ one-half in advance. Light 
and fuel extra. This Institution affords peculiar ad- 
vantages to young men in pursuing their studies, 
especially to those intending to become teachers, as 
both the Principals have had long and successful 
experience in teaching; and as special instruction 
will be given to those educating themselves for this 
profession. For further particulars, see Circulars, 
or address (post-paid) either of the Principals. 
DAVID WILSON, A. M. 
DAVID LAUGHLIN, A. M., 
mar 17—3t Port Royal Post Office. 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boardiny pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by addressing the Principal, 

Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


ANTED—A situation as Teacher of Lan- 
guager. A married gentleman, at present 
teaching Ancient and Modern languages in a Fe- 
male Classical High-school in Virginia, wants to se- 
cure himself a permanent situation as Teacher in 
some male College or Classical High-school. Educa- 
ted in German Universities, and having acquired the 
knowledge of the French in Belgium, he is an able 
Linguist, and speaks the English as well as a Ger- 
man can be expected. He has adopted the German 
plan of teaching as the best calculated to make 
thorough scholars. Satisfactory reference can be 
given as to religious character and professional 
ability. Address, ** TEACHER,” 
mar 17—9t* Salem, Roanoke county, Virginia. 


EW PUBLICATION.—Adam and Christ, or the 
Doctrine of Representation stated and ex- 
plained. By E. C. Wines, D. D. Published at the 
request of the Synod of New York. 18mo, pp. 72. 
Price 15 cents. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
mar 17—3t No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


TEACHER.—A licentiate (maritus) of the Pres- 
byterian Church (Old-school), who has had 
considerable experience in teaching the higher 
branches, including the Classics and Mathematics, 
usually taught in our best Schools, desires a situa- 
tion as Principal in an Academy or Female School. 

Testimonials satisfactory. Address (post-paid), 

A. M.”? Box L 
Waynesboro, Franklin county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 17—3t 


w=. JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 
Samvuet Mier, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. Designed 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and moral! and religious instruction. 
. Terms—$50 per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
Prospectus, with full particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal. 

References—The President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 


EWTOWN PAROCHIAL AND CLASSICAL 

ACADEMY.—E. Hinps, Principal.— The 

next session of this Institution will commence April 

9th, and continue three months. For board and 

Tuition in the English Classes, the price will be, 

for males $45, for females $42. Music at the usual 
rates. mar 10—4t 


ANTED, A SITUATION AS TEACHER.— 

Wanted, by a graduate of Princeton College, 

a situation as Assistant in a Classical and Scientific 

School, or to take charge of an Academy. Ad- 
dress M. G.,”? 


” Box 106, Post Office, Princeton, New Jersey. 
mar 17—3t* 


PHELTON FEMALE SEMINARY, EASTON, 
PENNSYLVANIA. —The scholastic year of 
this Institution is divided into three sessions, of 
fourteen weeks each. The vacations are six weeks 
from the first Wednesday in August. Two weeks 
in December, including the holidays, and two weeks 
in April. The summer session commences on 
Wednesday the 26th of April—the fall session on 
the 12th of September. This arrangement of the 
year has been sought, in order to avoid the oppres- 
sive heat of August, and obviate the interruption of 
holidays during session time, thereby securing the 
autumn months for study, 

The prominent and characteristic features of the 
Institution are healthfulness and beauty of location, 
completeness of arrangements, a thorough and sys- 
tematic course of education, and decided moral! and 
religioue instruction. 

Tae Acorreate Expenses.—Tuition in the en- 
tire English course of study, including room, board, 
fuel, lights, washing, &c. $55 to $60 per session. 
The extras of Modern Languages, Music, Drawing, 
and Painting, &c., the same as in most Seminaries. 

Catalogues, containing particular information and 


EAN DOW. 


general outline of instruction, can be obtained by | 
4 


addressing the Principal. E. D 
mar 10—6t 


FOR THE AMERICA 
SUNDAY Dardis street, 
adelphia. This Inetitution (established more 


thirty since), pablishes ly. ane thou- 
different books for childrea youth, moral 
instrective, and etitertaining, reli 


and encectarian. hi cstubdlishes 

with hocks supplion needy 
with books gratuitously, Its operations extend all 
over the country and are traly national, beneva 
atic artes 


and patri Ar 
Any persons to aid in en 
the ignorant and in g useful knowledge, 
the best religious influqnces, may wisely and safely 
avail ves medium. 
Cope, Treasurer ; Fred. W. Porter Cor. Secretary; 
Fred. A. Packard, Baitor. 
mar 17—eowSt 
CHERS WANTED.—Wanted, « Principal 
and two Assistant Teachers, for the Florence 


Synodical Female Institute, at Florence, Alabama. 
A gelary of $1500 wil) be guaranteed to the Princi- 
pal, and $500 each to the Assistants. 

The location iz one of the healthiest in the South. 
The siteation of offers a field of extensive 
usefulness; and, by a gentleman of enterprise and 
character as a Teacher, could, it is believed, be 
remunerative. The highest 
nials will be required. 

A Masic Teacher is also wanted, whose depart 
ment would amply Pay. Apply to 
v. W. H. 


mar 3—5t* 


ANTED.—A young lady, of much experience 

in the management of Schools, and = 
competent to give instructioa in the king |: 

and Mathematical studies, a member of the Presby- 

terian Church, wishes a sitaation in a Female 

school, or private family. Address, ‘* TEACHER,” 

care of the Rev. M. Burdette, 144 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. feb 10—tf 


ACADEM Y—Shade Gap, Huntingdon 
oounty, Pennasylvania.—The next ion of 
this well known Institution Lae poe on the first 
Wednesday of May. Itis located at Shade Gap, 
eighteen miles from the railroad, from which place 
there is a daily line of stages. Being situated in the 
country, it is removed from all the vices and temp- 
tations of towa. The buildings are large, airy, and 
commodious, capable of accommodating some fifty 
boarders. Those who cannot be accommodated in 
the Institution, can obtain good boarding in the 
neighbourhood at 61.50 per week. 

Team per session of five months, payable 

uarterly in advance; washing 30 cents per doz.; 
light and fuel extra. 

The Principal’s address will be Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, until the Ist of April, after which time, Shade 
Gap, Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania. 

For further particulars address, 

mar 10—6t W. H. WOODS, Principal. 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY—A Principal] for 
Kishacoquillas Seminary. This Institution 
is situated in Kishacoquillas Valley, Mifflia county, 
Pennsylvania—a valley unsurpassed in fertility, 
beautiful scenery, and healthfulness of location. 
is easy of access, being nine miles from the Central 
Railroad at Lewistown. It is a quarter ofa mile 
from a Presbyterian Church, and four miles from 
any hotel, or —— temptations. A school was 
carried on here for four or five years with much euc- 
cess; but for want of suitable buildings, it has been 
suspended for eighteen months. A four-story brick 
building, 40 by 60, is now completed. It will ac- 
commodate about fifty boarders. The school is de- 
signed both for males and females. The advan- 
tages of a Seminary of superior excellence are very 
favourable. 
_ all further particulars, applicants will please 
ress, 
Rev. J. 8. Easton, and Col. Wm. Cummins, Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, Kishacoquillas Post Of- 
fice, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 


By order of the Trustees, 
SAMUEL KYLE, President. 
mar 24—4t* GEORGE WILSON, Secretary. 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, WILMING- 

TON, DELAWARE.—A few pupils can be 

received in this Institution after the Ist of April. 

Its object is to take care of the morals and manners 
as well as to train the intellect. 

For terms apply to 
Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, 
mar 24—8t® Principal and Proprietor. 


RINCETOWN ACADEMY AND FEMALE SE- 
MINARY, SCHENECTADY COUNTY, NEW 
YORK.—A healthy and delightful retreat for the 
summer. Twelve Professors and Teachers give in- 
struction in Music, Painting, and all kinds of Or- 
namentals. New classes for those beginning Ancient 
and Modern languages. Summer term will begin 
Ist May, and continue fourteen weeks. Whole ex- 
pense is $28. For further particulars apply to 
mar 24—8t Rev. JAMES GILMOUR. 
ACADEMY—Near Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania.—The Eighteenth Session will com- 
mence May Ist. Parents will find this a desirable 
place for their sons, on account of its healthfulness 
and moral purity, as well as its superior educational 
advantages. The buildings have been greatly im- 
roved, and the dormitories re-furnished. The aum- 
r of students will be strictly limited, and every 
attention given to their comfort and improvement. 
Terms, $60 per session (five months). 
For Circulars, with city and full in- 


formation, address 
R. K and Proprietor, 


- K. BURNS, Principal 
Plainfield, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 24—6t 


FOR COLLEGE.—A Presbyte- 
rian clergyman (Old-school), a graduate of one 
of our oldest Colleges and Theological Seminaries, 
proposes to take into his family, and prepare for 
college, one, or at most two boys, who would en- 
joy the comforts of a home, and good instruction. 
The locality ie healthful and beautiful, and on a line 
of railroad communicating with New York and Phi- 
ladelphia. A liberal compensation will be ex- 
pected. For further information, with references, 
address T.,” 
Girard Bank, Third street, below Chestnu 
mar 24—2t* Philadelphia. 


AMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AT MYSTIC, 
CONNECTICUT.—By the Rev. S. N. Howell, 
A. M.—Number limited to twelve.—The Schoo! is |o- 
cated in the village of Mystic, Connecticut, seven 
miles from New London, and five from Stonington. 
The Principal devotes his whole time to teaching, 
and receives into his family only a limited number, 
whose moral and mental culture will be entirely un- 
der his own supervision. The number received 
into the family being limited to twelve, gives to each 
upil a much greater advantage than can be enjoyed 
in schools of larger size, as each one is under the 
immediate care and instruction of the Principal. 
Pupils are fitted for business pursuits, or for en- 
trance into College. The vear is divided into two 
sessions of twenty-one weeks each, beginning on 
the first Tuesdays of May and November. 

Terms—$250 per year, including all ordinary ex- 
penses. No extra charges. Pupils’ rooms are car- 
peted and furnished in a neat and comfortable man- 
ner. 

For Circulars and full particulars, address the 
Principal at Thornton’s Ferry, New Hampshire, un- 
til the 15th of April. 

Rererences.—Rev. Drs. Krebs, Phillips, Alez- 
ander, McElroy, Lowrie, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, New 
York. Rev. J. D. Wells, Williamsburg. Everett &* 
Brown, 159 Front street; C. W. Weed, 82 William 
street; C. G. Westlake, 69 Nassau street; Charles 
Scribner, Park Row, New York. Faculty of Prince- 
ton College and Theological Seminary. Rev. Dr. 
De Witt, Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Bigler, Clearfield, Pennsylvania. Wilfred Hall, 
Philadelphia. Rev. N. B, Cook, Mystic. 

mar 24—5t 


OMERSET YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.— 
Located in Somerville, New Jersey, on the line 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, this Insti- 
tute can easily be reached at all seasons of the 
year. Pupils are received into the family circle of 
the Principals, and not merely as boarders; thus 
bringing their habits, manners, and morals, under a 
constant and kind supervision. The educational 
year in divided into three terms, embracing forty- 
four weeks, The next term commences April oth, 
and continues fifteen weeks, and is followed bya 
vacation of five weeks. 
The whole expense of board and tuition ( 
Music and Oil Painting) is $150 per annum. Mu 
on the piano $40 per annum ; Oi! Painting $24 per 
annum. Washing is 25 cents per dozen ; and there 
is no other extra charge. 
Rev. CALVIN BUTLER, A. M. 
Mas. ELIZA F. BUTLER. Principals. 
Miss MARY A. GREGG, Teacher of Music. 


Rererevces.—Rev. A. Messier, D. D., Rev. J. 
F. Mesic, D. D., Rev. G. P. Nice, Somerville; Rev. 
F. F. Cornell, D. D., Rev. J. A. H. Cornell, D. D., 
Raritan; Hon. T. Frelinghuysen, LL.D., New 
Brunswick; Rev. T. W. Chambers, D. D., New 
York City; Rev. N. A. Keyes, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. mar 24—3t* . 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
— and No. 286 Broadway, New 
ork, 


WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS.— Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
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Ye seal y, his eyes’ sank’ in ‘his ‘and ‘his } west sprang nd, missing the port in the handsomest thisg of iad Thi 
Rete, by ax labourit tio Channel for which we were bound, we inde ie the almost aniversal testimony of the peblic press 
h.. Jack, and Cleo. were , on | for the Downs, expecting to have come 
wore knees his berth; and the little | anchor there; but the wind shifted, and, 
04) not. well knowing the: meaning of | continuing even more boisterous than at the 
Latin Not tm fe she did, had covered face with her | first, we. were glad to stand out to sea. We 
+E imi ‘hands lodking through | sprung a-léak, and were driven at the mercy 
salt look upon her half-closed é¢yelid ack was reading | of the winds and waves for three days and 
Om ne work | 
aa hay pab- | 
Gave this sacred gift-to thee! | 
| 
| ma. Stull we are pleased to see'an | 
of ‘the entire book, whith many, 
to yorues. "The olition of the Messrs 
Sratic. trensleted from R. M. PATTON, Esq 
Yok Appleton & Co. 
ust 
mach Uhlemann has 
oses.ef the Chrestc With the sim- 
poe in this one volame, a diligent stu- 
far master the difficulties of the lan- 
as to render his Sent career easy and 
The ta the volume has 
executed is a credit to the American press, and 
no feuk;, we sbould suppose, could be found with 
the beautiful type in which the Syriac is given. The 
-tateresting biblical associations of the fanguege can- 
not fail to direct attention to Mr. Hutchinson’s valu- 
Kars Artesronv. A Story of the Refugees. By 
Charles J. Peterson: Phi ia, 1855, T. B. ES 
Bary gre a, allbough some- 
a great ability in 
165, Robert” Carter’ Brothers ; Philadelphia, 
“laa of nineteén Lectures, the author bas 
empl 209 04. the most attractive 
ves has ever been penned. His forte * 
lies in thie very style of scriptural illustration, and 
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© were naturally attracted to the third article, 
on the Vaudois and religion in Italy; which will well 
‘veward perusal. The other eight articles are all 
capital of their kind. : t 
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